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| EGENDS say the ancient philosapher Diogenes used 
| a lantern in his search for an honest man. You can 
employ a more simple and dignified means of allracting to 
yourself those who think as you do—those whose ideals are 
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ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


INSTITUTION BEHIND THIS ANNOUNCEME! 


THE DEVIL’S BRIDG 


Framed against a somber sky, in a region of Switzerland that is covered with dark and mysterious forests, 
stands this house, the birthplace of Theophrastus von Hohenheim, renowned as Paracelsus. The massive and 
forbidding structure in the foreground. spanning the turbulent Etzel River, is known as Teufelsbrücke (The 
Devil's Bridge). 

It was in this psychic atmosphere that the future Rosicrucian Master and great physician spent his soli- 
tary youth in the fifteenth century. 
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Old When 


Egypt Was Young--- 


the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civilization began 

in the Nile Valley centuries ago. Where did its first 
builders acquire their astounding wisdom that started man on 
his upward climb? Beginning with naught they overcame na- 
ture's forces and gave the world its first sciences and arts, Did 
their knowledge come from a race now submerged he- 
neath the sea, or were they touched with Infinite inspira- 
tion? From what concealed source came the wisdom that 
produced such characters as Amenhotep, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 

TODAY IT IS KNOWN that they discovered SECRET 
METHODS for the development of their inner power of 
mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 
their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of 
living has been preserved throughout the ages. It is ex- 
tended to those today who dare to use its profound prin- 
ciples ta challenge the problems of life. 


SEALED Book LoawED To You 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the 
sense of achievement and happiness that you desire? 
If not, it is your duty to acquire this rational secret 
method for the mastery of life. Not everyone is to he 
entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries 
of life, for they are not capable of properly using it. 
But if you are one of those who wish to forge ahead 
and wish to make use of the subtle influences of life, 
the Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) will 
send you a book of explanation without obligation 
This book, entitled, "The Mastery of Life," tells how 
you, in the privacy of your own home, without inter- 
ference with your personal affairs or manner of living. 
may receive these secret teachings, this secret method 
for the mastery of life. Not weird or strange practices, 
but a rational application of the laws of life. Use the 
coupon on the right, and obtain your confidential copy 
at once. 


W ete mint came the knowledge that built the Pyramids and 
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THE 
THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 


WHAT DO YOU LIVE FOR? 


HAT is the summum bon- 
um, the supreme good in 
life as it pertains to per- 
sonal living? The end or 
purpose of life has been 
| a favorite quest of philo- 
sophic minds since an- 
tiquity. The thoughtful 
man who reviews his 
pattern of living, finds in its vicissi- 
tudes few, if any, comforting certain- 
ties. His daily existence is principally 
one of trial and error. It is a struggle 
with events and forces, the outcome of 
which is problematical. He has no as- 
surance that the insidious and sub- 
tle tentacles of disease wil] not sud- 
denly ensnare him. Tomorrow, as well, 
his large or his meager resources may 
be swept away by a change in the 
political or economic tides. If man 
succeeds in resisting these factors, he 
still must look forward io a gradual 
diminishing of those physical and men- 
tal powers in which he may now take 
pride. In fact, optimism in life, it 
would seem, is principally the conse 
quence of ignorance or a refusal to 
face realities, 

Obviously, if there is a teleological 
or mind cause behind existence, it 
would have conceived some purpose for 
human life. For centuries, both meta 
physics and religion have labored with 
theories of what such an intentional 
end is for man, the presumption being 
that our tribulations here are caused 
by: (a) failure to comprehend our pur- 
pose in life, or neglect to abide by it: 
(b) that human suffering is a penaltv 
to be endured for previous violations of 
some divine decrees. In defense of 


purely philosophical abstractions and 
religious idealism, it can be said that 
they have made life more easy, more 
enduring for millions of persons. Their 
methods and practices, however, have 
not been absolute, and so, a great por- 
tion of humanity continues to grapple 
with uncertainties in life. 


Putting aside traditional philosophi- 
cal speculations and religious hagiog- 
raphy for the moment, let us consider 
the individual himself. What do you 
want from life? Think in terms of gen- 
eralities, not particulars. To better ap- 
proach the problem, let us ask—in what 
way will the things that you wish. or 
you think you need, serve you? You 
find it necessary, of course, to require 
sustenance—food and shelter. These 
are essentials to existence. But, if you 
wish to live, why do you wish to do so? 
To accomplish pim perhaps? To 
attain a profession. to marry, to have a 
home of your own? To pursue further 
knowledge? 


The affirming of auy of these motives 
is not sufficient. They are merely means 
to an end. If you were to realize any of 
these desires. what would it mean to 
you in personal feeling? We consciously 
act because of the effects our acts have 
upon our integrated nature, that is, our 
psychic, mental, or physical selves, We 
use the word psychic to include the 
emotional as well as the spiritual as 
pects of our being. There is, then. 
some state or experience of our con- 
scious existence which we all prefer. 
Everything is done to further that ex- 
perience. Is not this preferred experi- 
ence imperturbability? Do we not all 
want freedom from those sensations 
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which we designate as discomfitures? 
Discomfiture is of varying degrees. In 
its intensity it is pain. Absolute freedom 
from discomfiture does not provide an 
intermediate state, but rather a mild 


titillation, or pleasurable sensation. 
Pleasure, likewise, is on a graduated 
scale—from “mild” to “ecstasy.” 


Actually then, the end in life which 
we finally seek is pleasure, or happi- 
ness. We are accustomed to associating 
pleasure with sensual gratification, as, 
for example, the indulgence of the ap- 
petites, However, agreeable sensations, 
whether they arise from the satisfac- 
tion of the intellect or the moral sense, 
provide what we recognize as a state 
of happiness. It appears, then, that 
happiness is a pleasurable state of mind 
and bedy. 


Ways of Happiness 


Is the pursuit of happiness, as an end 
in life, worthy of man’s intellectual 
and maral attainment? Many moralists 
have inveighed against devoting our- 
selves exclusively to the pursuit of hap- 
piness. They have execrated such a 
motive as being selfish, as living en- 
tirely for oneself. Let us consider some 
of the nobler concepts which these 
moralists have advanced as being the 
proper objectives for mankind. Perhaps, 
one most frequently expounded is the 
“enlightenment of mankind.” This pro- 
vides for a freeing of man from the en- 
slaving influences of ignorance and its 
precipitates — fear and helplessness. 
Why should man be freed from the 
bondage of fear and helplessness? Is 
it not to extirpate from his conscious- 
ness the mental torment and discomfi- 
ture which they cause? Consequently, 
we enlighten mankind so that men may 
experience that imperturbability which, 
after all, constitutes happiness. 


Various religious doctrines exhort 
men to live a godly life, to conform to 
certain spiritual precepts. Some sects 
use the negative approach in their the- 
ology. They hold that failure to abide 
by the Word of God incurs the “Wrath 
of God.” Other sects emphasize the 
positive view—obedience to what they 
define as “divine edicts” bringing forth 
rewards. In either case, what is it that 
religion is holding out to man as an 
ultimate end for devout living? Is it 


not happiness? In the first instance, 
men must weigh the consequences of a 
theological “wrath of God” for wrong- 
doing, against an otherwise serene 
existence. In the second instance, 
where spiritual rewards are to be given 
for godly conduct, these rewards are 
evaluated in terms of at least emotional 
and mental satisfaction—a kind of hap- 
piness. 

Presuming, then, that the practical 
purpose of living for mankind is happi- 
ness, and that happiness is pleasure, 
how can the latter be sustained? Pleas- 
ure is of two distinct qualities, as the 
ancient sages adarei One is nega- 
tive, and is in direct proportion to the 
negating of some irritation. The pleas- 
ure that comes from scratching an itch 
is an example of this pleasure. Ob- 
viously, when the irritation diminishes, 
so also does the pleasure that follows 
from removing it. There is no way in 
which such a pleasure can be acquired 
unless the abnormality, the irritation, 
is first aroused. Conversely, the positive 
pleasures are those which have no point 
of tolerance. In other words, they never 
diminish; they continue to provide sat- 
isfaction to the extent that we desire 
and pursue them. 

Physical pleasures are of the nega- 
tive type; they are contingent upon 
the desires arising from the body, such 
as the appetites. It is not possible to 
enlarge greatly upon an appetite with- 
out causing such detrimental effects to 
health as cause discomfiture instead of 
pleasure. Further, if we endeavor to 
sustain an appetite so as to experience 
the pleasure that comes from gratifying 
it, we find that the appetite becomes 
satiated and the pleasure lessens. Ap- 
petites are Nature's methods of making 
us conscious of some deficiency in our 
physical nature, or some function that 
should be performed. When the func- 
tion for which the appetite exists has 
been fulfilled, Nature will not collabo- 
rate with the will of man to utilize it 
solely for pleasure. 

Appetition, that is, the pleasure of 
the appetites, best serves those who are 
in their youth. With increasing years, 
Nature demands less of the body and 
sensual pleasure reaches a modicum. 
Those who have devoted their lives to 
such physical enjoyment, find them- 
selves in their later years, trying des- 
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perately to recapture a lost form of 
happiness; or they are reaping the con- 
sequences of earlier abuses of the body. 
This does not mean to imply that we 
should become ascetics and practice 
self-abnegation or abstinence. Accept 
the pleasures that come from normal 
and proper indulgence of the appetites, 
but do not idealize them; do not con- 
sider them as that happiness of which 
the end of life consists. 

Still another kind of negative pleas- 
ure is that which is associated with the 
love of possessions, or cupidity, and 
with the pursuit of amusements. These 
pleasures provide relatively momentary 
satisfaction. They oblige us to chase 
continually after particulars and pas- 
times. The man or woman who con- 
tinually "sets his heart" upon some- 
thing new, or different, is suffering 
from ennui. He is unable to rise 
above boredom by a mental stimulation 
of his consciousness. He finds tempo- 
rary relief in the excitation which his 
interest in materia] things provides. 
When the limited curiosity they arouse 
is curbed, after he once possesses the 
object, to prevent sinking again into a 
dullness of spirit, he must fasten his 
curiosity upon some new object. Each 
time he thinks that if only he pos- 
sessed the object of his desire, his pleas- 
ure would become lasting. 

Such a victim, of which there are 
millions, eventually finds himself sur- 
rounded by a multiplicity of devices 
and appliances, commonly called gadg- 
ets. To use them in the manner in 
which they are intended requires the 
occupation of much time and patience; 
they must be repaired and maintained 
if they are ta function properly. All of 
this is laborious to the lover of posses- 
sions. The only pleasure he experiences 
is in acquiring the objects. Thereafter, 
the pleasure slips away; in fact, the 
very sight of the myriad articles be- 
comes a disturbing reminder of lost 
loves. 

Rounds of social functions, entertain- 
ments and parties, are but escapes from 
the irking monotony of an unstimu- 
lated consciousness. Biologically, life is 
activity, The suppression of natural 
activity, such as disuse or inertia, pro- 
vides discomfiture from which we take 
flight by devious means. If we must 
eat, drink, and sleep for physical nor- 


malcy, so, too, we must exercise the 
functions of the mind. One who does 
not think, imagine, and use the facul- 
ties of the intellect, finds life becoming 
increasingly dull and unpleasant. He 
tries to compensate for it by resorting 
to physical pleasures and the pursuit 
of material things. He succeeds only in 
complicating his life. It becomes intri- 
cate and, therefore, wearying. The in- 
dividual also becomes cynical and cap- 
tious. Eventually, he contaminates all 
opportunities he contacts which might 
otherwise provide him with the happi- 
ness for which he longs. 


Cultivation of Talents 


Each of us is born with certain in- 
clinations or mental tendencies, as tal- 
ents. These may be cultivated, and they 
may also be identified later with par- 
ticular activities. Inherently, these in- 
clinations are broad sentiments—as for 
example, a particular attachment for 
the harmony of sound, or the symmetry 
of form—which we designate as aes- 
thetic taste. Psychologically, the cause 
of such talents, or emotional and men- 
tal inclinations, is stil a matter of 
technical conjecture. It is surmised, 
hawever, that they result from the ex- 
ceptional development of certain asso- 
ciation-areas of the brain. Unlike the 
appetites of the body, these desires, as 
we may call them, are never appeased. 
The more they are indulged, the more 
developed they become. Consequently, 
the pleasures proceeding from them are 
proportionately increased. 


If one has mechanical, artistic, liter- 
ary, or explorative urges, there is no 
greater happiness which he can experi- 
ence in life than to devote all available 
time to them. His life will indeed be a 
blessed one if he is able to make such 
a pursuit his daily occupation. Further, 
it is found that the way of happiness, 
when it is related to these latent in- 
clinations, is usually a simple life. The 
inventor, the painter, the composer, the 
writer, the scholar, or the explorer, as 
a research worker in certain fields of 
knowledge, does not need to surround 
himself with myriad possessions so as 
to enjoy his great love. The satisfaction 
is found in the exercise of his own na- 
ture, in the cultivation of his mental 
and psychic inclinations. He stimulates 
himself! The things which he uses are 
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merely instrumental. He does not ex- 
pect them to provide pleasure. The ends 
in his life are not things, but rather, 
ideals. 'These ideals are conceived ways 
and means for an expression of the feel- 
ings he has within. The happiness he 
experiences consists not in getting, but 
rather in rnaterializing what already 
exists within himself. The pleasure is 
always thus derived from a creative 
and active function of Self. 


What of those who have no excep- 
tional talents? They will not be con- 
scious of impelling psychic urges and 
will thus resort to externalities and 
physical pleasures to avoid the ennui 
of monotony. When a person is not 
powerfully moved by a mental desire, 
he must resort to a serious analysis of 
his own personality. It is obviously a 
more difficult procedure, but real hap- 
piness is worthy of the effort to secure 
it. One may not be certain as to what 
will provide mental pleasure; he must, 
then, put his various inclinations to the 
test. What interests appeal to you? Dis- 
tinguish these from those which merely 
satisfy the appetites and from pleasures 


derived through the acquiring of par- 
ticular things. Once having an opinion 
as to a source for your personal fase: 
ness, expose yourself to the activity 
which you identify with it. Determine 
whether the pleasure which comes from 
gratifying the desire is quickened or 
lessened with the passing of time. Sup- 
pose you think you would like to work 
in metals, to become proficient in metal- 
craft. You think that there is an appeal 
in that particular kind of occupation 
or avocation. Take a course of training 
at your local night school or from a 
neighborhood craftsman. Try to make 
your own designs. If the work proves 
tedious instead of increasingly excit- 
ing—as a positive pleasure should be, 
you have not found your true inclina- 
tion. 

Everyone can find happiness in this 
manner. Illness and other anticipated 
circumstances may cause temporary 
suspension of the happiness, yet it will 
always remain a pool to be stirred 
deeply by one's own efforts. The goal 
of our personal life is happiness, but 
you must set the course in the right 
direction. 


MORE POWERFUL IN DEATH 


Statesmen and humanitarians generally have been alarmed about India's future 
sinte the fanatical assassination of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, spiritual leader 
and mediatar for millions of the subcontinent's people. For years, that frail bit of 
humanity devoted his efforts to the liberation of his people, and later to a reconcilia- 
tion of traditional religious hatreds. Has his influence ended with the casting of his 
ashes upon the murky waters of the sacred Jumna and Ganges rivers? 


Religious roots penetrate man's emotional nature far deeper than do political 
convictions. Acts of violence may arise from political idealism. Also, religious dogma 
can he so construed as to sanction murder, to further its end. The blood such devotees 
have upon their hands they consider to be a personal baptism of sanctity. It requires, 
therefore, a peculiar genius, with a mystical perception of religion, to cause men to 
subordinate their creeds to the welfare of the whole of humanity. Gandhi was endowed 
with such genius. He was slowly accomplishing a feat previously demonstrated only 
by those few in history who have been true spiritual leaders. 


As it was with most of that scant number of illumined persons who lived before 
Gandhi, it also took a spectacular ending of his life to focus attention upon his cause 
and real character. His opponents always had reason to respect Gandhi, but by those 
many who did not know him, Gandhi was looked upon as a fanatic, just as was Jesus 
the Christ in his time. Ironically, Gandhi today is eulogized in newspapers which 
during his life ridiculed him in words and caricature. Now, they dare not... for an 
awakened world consciousness has realized the tremendous inner power of the man. 
The support Gandhi needed from the outside has been won. In some circles it will 
manifest only as a sympathy for his cause; in others, as active participation in finishing 
the Mahatma’s uncompleted work. 

In his land, veneration and the recounting of his deeds will inevitably make his 
life a sacred tradition. More and more to millions of his countrymen, he will assume 
the status of a god. Thus, like the great rivers upon which his ashes floated, his in- 
fluence will increasingly flow throughout all of his beloved India. In morta] death, 
he will become more powerful than when living. 


CHO 
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Rosicrucian New Year 


Imperator Proclaims Sunday, March 21, as the Beginning 
of the Traditional Rosicrucian Year 3301 


P KNOWLEDGE is princi- 
pally experience, then all 
knowledge is rooted in 
the phenomena of na- 
ture. Most of the impor- 
tant customs, traditions, 
and philosophical tenets 
may be traced to man's 
observation of  occur- 
rences in his world, or to his study of 
the mysterious functions of his own 
being. The most advanced religious 
and philosophical systems have had 
their beginning in man's speculation 
upon the periodic changes in the physi- 
cal world and in his own organism. 
The coming of day and of night, the 
changes in the seasons, the periodic 
fruitfulness of the soil, life and death, 
birth and puberty—such phenomena 
amazed the primitive mind. Man was 
awed by them and they aroused within 
him an intense curiosity. Such an atti- 
tude of mind furthered an inquiry into 
the nature of these mysteries. 

The primitive suppositions about 
these mysteries, although lacking the 
logic and reasoning of the civilized 
thinker, nevertheless, constituted early 
learning. It was man's attempt to as- 
sign some explanation to his experi- 
ences. We cannot criticize the mistakes 
of the conceptions of these ancients if 
we take into consideration the level of 
their society. The primitive mind is 
one stage in the procession of knowl- 
edge; we are another. A civilization 
which may exceed aurs, is stil! another. 

At least, time has not removed the 


importance and basic significance of 
some of the early observations of our 
predecessors. They still play an impor- 
tant part in our lives, although our con- 
ceptions of them may have advanced. 
The ancients related the changes in 
seasons to the periods of man's own 
life. Youth is the spring of life. Matur- 
ity is the summer of life. The age of 
achievement, or the harvest of life, is 
the fall. The decline of life is the win- 
ter. Moreover, just as man is born and 
passes away, so, too, a great transition 
in nature may be observed, particu- 
larly in the temperate regions. In the 
winter, there is a suspension of plant 
life resembling death itself. Leaves 
shrivel and crumble away; most foliage 
withers, losing its beauty and fra- 
grance. All nature takes on a depress- 
ing, moribund aspect; even the sun 
seems to lose its luster; its brilliance, 
and its corresponding warmth. 
Particularly impressive to the an- 
cients was the revival of plant life after 
the interval of dormancy during the 
winter months. There was evidence of 
the rejuvenation of nature. That which 
had died appeared to be reborn. A 
pleasant,  verdant garment again 
clothed the face of the earth. Trees and 
shrubs blossomed. The very air was 
laden with the fragrance and the 
sweetness of living and with growing 
things. The sun warmed the earth with 
its rays and again made it fruitful. It 
was natural that the annual cycle 
should, therefore, be considered as be- 
ginning with the season of spring—a 
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time of rebirth. It started as a custom, 
and finally became a sacred tradition 
among the ancients, to celebrate the 
vernal equinox as the beginning of the 
new year, the time when the sun on 
its celestial journey entered the zodi- 
acal sign of Aries. 

The vernal equinox which occurs on 
or about March 21 was therefore a 
festal occasion with the initiates of the 
ancient mystery schools. The feast was 
not intended merely for merriment, al- 
though joy accompanied the ceremony, 
of course. The feast was, as well, like 
the eucharist, or holy communion, an 
occasion for partaking of foods having 
a symbolic importance; in other words, 
it was a rite of initiation. The feast 
symbolized the triune elements of man's 
nature, as: spirit, mind, and soul, or, 
as matter, life, and the divine quality. 
The participants in the ceremonies on 
that occasion were taught the mystical 
importance of rebirth, which was de- 
picted by the blossoming forth of plant 
life. The new year and nature's transi- 
tion, from the dormant to the vital 
state, afforded an excellent object les- 
son to emphasize the doctrines of im- 
mortality and reincarnation, and how 
we may be reborn in consciousness. 


The Annual Cycle 


The Rosicrucians perpetuate many of 
the rites of the ancient mystery schools 
which are endowed with eternal wis- 
dom. Thus, we recognize the vernal 
equinox as the traditional and the natu- 
ral beginning of the annual cycle. Each 
year the Imperator of AMORC pro- 
claims the traditional heginning of the 
Rosicrucian new year, which is ac- 
cepted by Rosicrucian members and 
the Order’s subordinate lodges and 
chapters throughout the world. Actu- 
ally, astronomical phenomenon deter- 
mines the exact time of the new year. 
This year the vernal equinox occurs on 
March 20 at 5:03 p.m. Greenwich 
Mean Time, that being the exact mo- 
ment when the sun enters the sign of 
Aries. The Imperator by traditional li- 
cense selects a time as close as possible 
to the exact hour, at which members 
convene for the annual ceremony. This 
year he has proclaimed Sunday, March 
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21, as the beginning of the new year. 

You will observe that the new year 
is referred to as Rosicrucian Year 3301. 
This number is derived from the time 
that has elapsed since the traditional 
inception of the Rosicrucian Order dur- 
ing the reign of Pharaoh Amenhotep IV 
of ancient Egypt. He was Grand Master 
of a body of enlightened men and 
women who prescribed for themselves 
an idealism which parallels that of the 
Rosicrucian Order today. 

In all Rosicrucian lodges and chap- 
ters the beginning of the Rosicrucian 
new year is an event of rejoicing and 
importance. In addition to commemo- 
rating the traditions and beautiful sym- 
bolic feast, there are important ad- 
dresses by the retiring officers and an 
impressive installation of new officers 
for the coming year. Every active Rosi- 
crucian is eligible to attend this cere- 
mony and participate in its inspirin, 
effects. Rosicrucian members are aad 
to refer ta the Directory, on the back 

ges of this publication, for the ad- 
Hibscs of the various lodges and chap- 
ters of this jurisdiction. Write or tele- 
phone the nearest Rosicrucian lodge or 
chapter. Inquire the exact time that 
the new year ceremony will be con- 
ducted and make arrangements to be 
present. Whether or not you are a 
member of that particular lodge or 
chapter, you will be welcome. 

Rosicrucian Sanctum Members who 
are not living near lodges and chapters, 
but who would like to participate in 
this symbolic, mystical new year 
ritual, may do so in the privacy of 
their home sanctums. Address a letter 
to the Grand Secretary of AMORC, 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, 
U.S.A., and ask for a copy of the Sanc- 
tum Hosicrucian New Year Ritual. It 
has been designed especially for your 
individual use. Kindly enclose twenty- 
five cents (not in stamps), to cover 
costs of preparing and mailing the 
manuscript. 

À very beautiful ceremony and the 
traditional feast will be held in the 
Francis Bacon Auditorium in Rosicru- 
cian Park, San Jose, Sunday, March 21, 
at 7:30 p.m. All active members are 
cordially invited to attend. 
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Le Comte de St. Germain 


THE MAN OF MYSTERY 
By Jonan Franco, F.R.C. 


PART II 


HE artistic achievements 
of Count de St. Germain 
were highly praised by 
his contemporaries, and 
yet it has seemed that 
not a trace of them re- 
mained. However, gradu- 
ally here and there we 
find evidence of the 
Count's activities, especially in the 
musical field. Not one of the Count's 
ictoria] creations has thus far been 
ocated, and we may assume that they 
were destroyed during the French revo- 
lution, because they are said to have 
represented fastidiously adorned and 
bejeweled dignitaries. 4 is not impos- 
sible, or even improbable, that some- 
where in an attic one of these paint- 
me is hidden and may be brought to 
light. We don't know if the Count 
signed his work: it is quite likely that 
he did not. If the unusual colors he 
employed, and which caused so much 
comment in his days, had resisted the 
disintegrating influence of time, the 
identification would have been consid- 
erably facilitated. 

The Comtesse de Genlis, who was 
quoted at length in Part I of this arti- 
cle in the February issue, has the fol- 
lowing to say on the subject: 

"He [Count de St. Germain] was 
well acquainted with physics, and was 
a very great chemist. . . . He painted in 
oil colours, not, as has been said, in 
the finest style, but very well: he had 
discovered a secret respecting colours, 
which was really wonderful, and which 
gave an extraordinary effect to his pic- 
tures: he painted historical subjects in 
the grand style, and never failed to 
ornament the draperies of his women 


with precious stones: he then employed 
his colours in painting these ornaments, 
and his emeralds, sapphires, rubies, 
etc, had all the "ET ce and the 
glancing briliancy of the precious 
stones they imitated. Latour, Vanloo," 
and other painters, went to see these 
paintings, and admired extremely the 
surprising effect of these dazzling col- 
ours, which however had the disagree- 
able effect not only of throwing the 
figure into shade, but of destroying by 
their truth all the illusion of the pic- 
ture. Notwithstanding, in the orna- 
mental style, these colours might have 
been happily employed; but M. de 
Saint Germain never would consent to 
give up the secret.” 

In the literary field there is one 
highly mystical poem,” attributed to 
Saint-Germain. It is written in French. 
We do not know when this sonnet was 
conceived, but it sounds unmistakably 
Oriental in its contents. The idea of 
Nirvana plays a major part in it, and 
the poem could have been written dur- 
ing one of the Count's journeys to the 
Orient. 

Saint-Germain himself wrote to 
Count Lamberg:* “I owe the discovery 
of the melting of precious stones to my 
second voyage to India, which I under- 
took in 1755 with Robert Clive under 
command of Vice Admiral Watson. On 


2 Maurice Quentin de la Tour, 1704-1788, famous for bis 
portraits of Louis XV and the royal family. 
Jean-Baptiste Vanloo, 1684-1745, and Carle Vanloo, 
1705-1768, bath celebrated French painters, Madame de 
Genlias probably was referring to the laat. 


"Hee philosophiques sur l'homme (Mercier, Paris, 
1795). 


* Le Mémorial d'un mondain, by J. M. Comte de Lam- 
berg (Au Cap Corse. 1774). 
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my first trip I had obtained only very 
slight knowledge on this wonderful 
secret. All my attempts in Vienna, in 
Paris, in London, served only as experi- 
ments; to find the Philosopher's Stone 
I was privileged in said period." 

The following is a free translation 
as to meaning, without conforming to 
the sonnet rhyme and line length: 


PHILOSOPHICAL SONNET 


Curious scrutinizer of all Nature, 

1 have known the beginning and the 
end of the great All. 

I have seen the gold in all its might in 
the depth of the mine; 

1 have grasped its substance and under- 
stood the workings of its leaven. 

1 could explain by which art the soul 
makes its home 

In the flanks of a mother and carries 
on, and how a grain of wheat, 

And a grapestone, both, when put 
under the humid dust, 

Become young blade and vinestock, and 
ultimately bread and wine. 

Nothing was, God willed, nothing be- 
came something; 

I doubted it, 1 searched upon what the 
universe is based; 

Nothing kept it in balance and nothing 
supported it. 

Finally, with the measure of praise and 
reproach, 

I measured eternity; He called my 
soul, 

l died, 1 worshipped, 1 knew nothing 
any more. 


Threefold Wisdom 


We have come now to the most pre- 
cious occult document in existence: La 
Tres Sainte Trinosophie, the Most Holy 
Threefold Wisdom. which is generally 
attributed to the Count de Saint-Ger- 
main. If we trace its history, we find 
little evidence that it was created by 
the Count. All we know is that he was 
in possession of the original at one time 
and that he himself undoubtedly went 
through its initiation. The beautiful 
manuscript, which now rests in the Li- 
brairie de Troyes in France, is only a 
copy, made during Saint-Germain's life- 
time and decorated in the then very 
fashionable Egyptian manner. The 
original was destroyed by the Count on 
one of his voyages. We cannot here 
even begin to analyze this profound 


document. That would include a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Hermetic phi- 
losophy, the Cabbala, and Alchemy, 
which three constitute the Threefold 
Wisdom. 


Another enigmatic work attributed 
to the Count de Saint-Germain is en- 
titled “La Magie Sainte révélée à Moyse, 
retrouvée dans un monument égyptien, 
el précieusement conservée en Asie 
sous la devise d'un dragon ail£" (the 
sacred Magic, revealed to Moses, redis- 
covered in an Egyptian monument and 
preciously preserved in Asia under the 
design of a winged dragon). This 
manuscript, written in a fairly simple 
cipher, is a ritual of ceremonia] magic 
with instructions "how to accomplish 
three miracles: (1) to find things lost 
in the seas since the upsetting of the 
globe. (2) to discover mines of dia- 
monds, gold and silver in the heart of 
the earth. (3) to prolong life beyond 
one century with strength and health." 


Musical Composition 


We read in many accounts about 
the great musicianship of the Count de 
Saint-Germain, but nowhere do we 
find his name in the music dictionaries, 
at least not under Saint-Germain . . . 
but we do find him mentioned under 
another name, namely, under the name 
of Giovannini, an Italian violinist and 
composer (birth year unknown), who 
died in 1782 and who had been a pupil 
of Leclair. Grove's Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians tells us that he went 
from Berlin, where he lived most of the 
time, to London in 1745 and produced, 
under the pseudonym of Count de St. 
Germain, a pasticcio entitled L’/ncon- 
stanza delusa (Haymarket, April 7, 
1745), in which the airs were much 
admired. He also wrote seven violin 
solos (which are really complete so- 
natas with figured bass accompani- 
ment) and many songs. The most im- 
portant work, however, seem to be the 
“Siz Sonatas for two violins with a bass 
for the harpsicord or violoncello” which 
were published around 1750 by I. 
Walsh in London. Walsh printed a 
small advertisement on the bottom of 
the title page of the Six Sonatas about 
another work by the same author: 
Musique raisonnee selon le bon sens 
aux dames Angloises qui aiment la vrai 
gout en cet art. Cunously enough we 
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find exactly the same words in French 
inscribed by our Comte de Saint-Ger- 
main in a copy of that work which he 
dedicated to his friend and host, Prince 
de Lobkowitz, at Raudnitz Castle in 
Bohemia. The Count de Lamberg men- 
tions in his forementioned book that 
the Count "intended to go to Vienna 
to meet again Prince Ferdinand Lob- 
kowitz whom he had known in London 
in 1745." That explains how the Lon- 
don publisher of the "Six Sonatas" 
could have seen the Musique Raisonnée 
with its dedication to Prince Lobkowitz. 


The most amazing feature is the ex- 
act imitation the engraver of the "Six 
Sonatas" made of the mysterious sym- 
bol in front of the name de St. Ger- 
main.‘ This symbol is as yet unex- 
plained because we do not know defi- 
nitely what initials are represented. 
There is a letter in the British Museum 
of the Count to Sir Hans Sloane (1735) 
signed P. M. de St. Germain. 


Here, then, we have the undeniable 
proof that the great mystic, who called 
himself the Count de St. Germain, was 
actually the man who wrote the music 
attributed to Giovannini. 


We read in Grove's account of Gio- 
vannini, also, that the song "Willst du 
dein Herz mir schenken" has been at- 
tributed to Johann Sebastian Bach for 
some time. The reason was that it was 
found in Anna Magdelena’s (Bach's 
wife) second and largest music book, 
with the marking “Aria di Giovannini” 
on the outside of the page. Scholars 
considered this to be an Italianization 
of Bach's first name Johann, but this 
has been widely disputed since then. 
Dr. Alfred Heusz' argued that if Gio- 
vannini had really written it, he would 
have been so proud of it, that he surely 
would have made it known to the world 
that he was the composer of it, and 
would have published it with his other 
songs. 


This argument loses all its strength 
since we know that Giovannini was the 


* Although we find the name Saint usually spelled our, 
the Count himself seemed to have used the abbreviation 
Se 


S Zeitachrijt fuer Musik (March 1925, Leipzig). 


Count de Saint-Germain. The Count 
seemed to thrive on just this type of 
mystification. He never attempted to 
justify his moves and actions even under 
the most embarrassing circumstances. 
We might also point out that it was 
quite common for one composer to copy 
by hand an admired composition of an- 
other. Bach frequently did that with 
illustrious contemporaries — like Vi- 
valdi, for instance. 


There is an unmistakable Bach flavor 
in the song in question but that proves 
nothing because we notice this also in 
other works of Saint-Germain. His 
music is delicate, graceful, and charm- 
ing without being extremely profound 
or original. It does show a particular 
characteristic which can be readily felt 
and recognized throughout the various 
works, large and small It definitely 
proves to be the typical product of an 
elegant period, without ever becoming 
boring or trivial. It does not attain the 
Olympic heights of a Johann Sebastian 
Bach, nor does it quite match the nos- 
talgic beauty of a Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, but it rather compares favor- 
ably with Telemann, Quantz, Carl 
Philipp Emanuel Bach, and his other 
contemporaries. We find the work over- 
shadowed also by the musical giants 
before and after Bach, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. That accounts for the total 
eclipse of Saint-Germain’s music. There 
is a wealth of beautiful music hidden in 
the great libraries of the world, just 
waiting for someone to rediscover and 
revive them. 


Facts - - Not Fiction 


We have tried here to present abso- 
lute facts known to he true about the 
Count, and to discard all doubtful in- 
formation and frivolous gossip. Many 
facets of the life of this strange man 
will never become entirely clear. 
Napoleon III ordered a complete dos- 
sier to be made on the Count de Saint- 
Germain. After this was done, the com- 
plete material with all its priceless 
documentation went up in flames with 
the building in which it was kept, dur- 
ing the Commune, as if it were destined 
to remain a secret. 
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4 SANCTUM MUSINGS b 


THE SUPERNATURAL 
By Ropman R. Crayson, Grand Master 


Ine of the first important 
fundamentals which the 
student of mysticism 
comes to recognize is 
| that there is nothing su- 
pernatural in true mysti- 
cism. In the practice of 
mystical principles there 
EN is, of course, much that 
is out of the ordinary to the average 
individual whose experience has been 
limited to the happenings of the every- 
day planes of Nature's phenomenal 
manifestations. 


While the mystical and occult sci- 
ences deal with unseen forces, energies, 
and powers, it is recognized that these 
forces, energies, and powers are in Na- 
ture and of Nature; they are not out- 
side of it. Nature's finer forces are as 
natural as are her less fine and more 
familiar powers and energies. The more 
knowledge the individual possesses, the 
more truly and fully will he recognize 
and realize this fact; the more ignorant 
the person, the less will he be pre- 
pared to accept it. The wise man has 
extended widely the circle of the natu- 
ral, while the ignorant man regards as 
supernatural all that his limited powers 
of understanding fail to grasp. 


With his limited understanding, the 
ignorant man is quite likely to feel that 
mystical demonstrations are miracu- 
lous. The truths of occult and mystical 
science are as old as human thought. 


In the early ages of human existence, 
there were certain wise men who laid 
the basis of mystical science and who 
passed on their discoveries and teach- 
ings to other students. These students 
in turn transmitted the knowledge to 
their own pupils, and so on and on. 
The light of knowledge has been trans- 
mitted and passed from generation to 
generation of teachers and students. 
'The Rosicrucian Order has been (and 
is) among those organizations which 
have lighted the torch of knowledge; 
and down through the years each stu- 
dent has lighted his torch from the 
flame, and in this way the Light has 
never been extinguished. 


In every generation the Order has 
taken the fundamental natural facts 
passed on to it, and has tested, experi- 
mented with and checked on these facts, 
afterward adding to them the result of 
its own discoveries and findings; thus 
the whole structure of mysticism has 
been built up and strengthened from 
century to century. The Rosicrucian 
Order is one of a long chain of torch- 
bearers that have received the ancient 
light in this way, and they desire to 
maintain this light and pass it on to all 
who will receive it. We might say that 
the ancient wisdom has been passed 
from mental torch to mental torch, 
throughout the ages, in the progress of 
mankind. As a matter of fact, the 
fundamental truths as taught by the 
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ancient masters have been kept intact 
in their original purity by active groups 
of men and women in every age who, 
refusing great numbers of half-devel- 
oped students and followers, follow the 
ancient custom of reserving the truth 
for the few who are ready to compre- 
hend and master it. 

In every period of history there have 
been many initiates in the various 
lands of the earth who have kept alive 
the sacred flame of the teachings. These 
initiates have always been willing to 
use their lamps to relight the lesser 
lamps of the outside world when the 
light of truth seemed to graw dim and 
clouded by reason of neglect. There 
always have been those who have faith- 
fully tended the altar of truth upon 
which was kept alight the perpetual 
lamp of wisdom. In some of the well- 
known ancient writings we find the ad- 
monishment: "When the ears of the 
student are ready to hear, then cometh 
the lips to fill them with wisdom." 


Mind. Unawakened 


Primitive man in his ignorance found 
it easy to account for the operation of 
natural forces of all kinds through the 
general theory of the existence of the 
supernatural. To his uncultured and 
childlike mind the explanation of sim- 
ple natural phenomena was found in 
the idea that supernatural beings or 
entities directly caused all unusual or 
even usual natural happenings. To him 
there were spirits, demons, devils, or 
similar supernatural entities operating 
the forces which produced the blowing 
of the wind, the rise and fall of the 
tides, the storms of the ocean, the mani- 
festation of lightning and thunder, the 
burning of fire, the apparent movement 
of the sun and stars around the earth, 
the growth of trees, and, in fact, all 
other natural phenomena. His world 
was peopled with countless super- 
natural beings and forces—some good 
and helpful to man, and some evil and 
harmful. Natural law was inconceiva- 
ble to him. He needed the supernatu- 
ral explanation for all natural happen- 
ings, and his active imagination in- 
vented the necessary entities required 
by his ignorant conception of natural 
events. 

Even within the time of written his- 
tory, we find profound thinkers teach- 


ing that the movement of the stars 
around the earth was caused by angels; 
each star had an angel which pushed 
it around its regular course. Such minds 
apparently found it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to conceive of a great natural 
law and order which was inherent in 
natural things and which caused their 
orderly and regular movements, events, 
and happenings. But the dawn of 
human natural science, however, gradu- 
ally brought more and more natural 
happenings under the theory of natu- 
ral cause and effect—the operation of 
natural forces proceeding under natu- 
ral laws. 

However, notwithstanding the won- 
derful advance in the progress of natu- 
ral science and the comprehension of 
educated men that natural phenomena 
can be rationally explained under the 
theory of natural laws and forces, there 
still are great numbers of persons who, 
even today, seek the explanation of un- 
usual and less familiar natural happen- 
ings in some supernatural forces or en- 
tines. To the educated individual, the 
circle of purely natural things and hap- 
penings is constantly widening, even 
though the great masses of people are 
reluctant to give up their antiquated 
superstitious ideas and seek to retain 
the exploded theories of supernatural 
causes for purely natural phenomena. 
It requires no argument to convince 
any intelligent person that the many 
marvelous wonders of modern science 
— such as the telegraph, the telephone, 
the radio, the phonograph, the electric 
light, the production and application of 
electric power, the automobile, photog- 
raphy, motion pictures, the steam en- 
gine—are all explainable by natural 
forces and laws. 


'These things would have been con- 
sidered miraculous by the men of the 
ancient world; and such men would 
have at once sought to explain and ac- 
count for them by presenting the theory 
of supernatural forces and entities! In 
fact, history records many instances of 
far less wonderful performances, ex- 
hibited by the wonder-workers, magi- 
cians, and heathen priesthoods of the 
ancient world, as supernatural and 
miraculous happenings which were 
pure and simple. The ancient so-called 
supernatural performances of such per- 
sons are far excelled by the natural 
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performances of modern science which 
are understood and capable of mani- 
festation by even the average well-in- 
formed school boy. 


Working Basis 


Natural law, as recognized by the 
Rosicrucians, is a law or set of laws 
decreed in the beginning by the Di- 
vine mind as the working basis of all 
creation, and without which no mani- 
festation can occur or exist. Natural 
laws insure progressive gradations, or 
cycles of evolution, in spite of all the 
obstacles placed by man to thwart their 
operation. The motive behind natural 
law is the preserving of life for the 
attaining of the ideal expression. Such 
preservation recognizes no man-made 
ideal which is contrary to the law and 
operation of the Cosmic. 

It is true that the masses of people 
are not as yet as well-informed as they 
might be. They seem reluctant to part 
with the old supernatural explanation. 
However, day by day, intelbgent per- 
sons are coming to recognize the purely 
natural explanation behind the won- 
derful manifestations of the universe. 
The mists of ignorance are being dissi- 
pated and are melting away before the 
rising sun of human knowledge, and 
the reign of natural law and forces is 
gradually being recognized. 

Nature, in the scientific usage of the 
term, is now defined in textbooks as 
"the sum total of the forces, energies, 
and powers, physical and psychical, 
which animate and cause activity in 
the natural world, or the aggregate of 
the events, happenings, activities, and 
changing things which make up the 
natural world.” All things, events, 
forces, energies, and powers, which fit 
into this class are rightly designated as 
natural. The class of natural things is 
rapidly being added to by science and 
philosophy. The class of supernatural 
things 1s rapidly being subtracted from 
that which once dominated man's 
thinking. That which we are saying 
about nature and natural law has refer- 
ence only to the operation of natural 
forces and activities as defined by natu- 
ral science, and has no application 
whatsoever to religious beliefs and doc- 
trines. We are not dealing with reli- 
gion. We are considering the province 
of reason, not that of Faith. 


We seek to render unto God those 
things which may be godly, and to 
render unto Nature those things which 
belong to Nature. We do not seek to 
take away the spiritual Rock of Ages, 
nor are we willing to have man rob 
Nature of that which rightfully is a 
part of her realm. We believe that God 
created Nature and caused the natural 
world to proceed according to natural 
law and order under natural forces. 
We agree with John Burroughs, who 
wrote: "To say that man is as good as 
God would to most persons seem like 
blasphemy; but to say that man is as 
good as Nature would disturb no one. 
Man is a part of Nature or a phase of 
Nature, and shares in what we call her 
imperfections." 

The eminent scientist, Sir William 
Crookes, inventor of the Crookes tube 
which made possible the discovery of 
the X-ray, wrote: "In the old Egyp- 
tian days a well-known inscription was 
carved over the portal of the Temple of 
Isis, I am whatever has been, is, or 
ever will be, and my veil no man hath 
yet lifted.' Not thus do modern seekers 
after truth confront Nature—that word 
that stands for the baffling mysteries of 
the universe. Steadily, unflinchingly, 
we strive to pierce the inmost heart of 
nature—írom what she is, to recon- 
struct what she has been, and to proph- 
esy what she shall be. Veil after veil 
we have lifted and her face grows more 
beautiful, august, and wonderful, with 
every barrier that is withdrawn.” 


The World of Motion 


Mysticism and modern science are in 
agreement upon the basic fact that all 
natural forces and energies manifest 
themselves in vibratory motion. Every- 
thing is in vibration. All energy, men- 
tal and physical, is vibratory. The dif- 
ference in the character of natural 
things consists chiefly of their differing 
rates of vibrations. Change the vibra- 
tory rate of a thing and you change its 
character. Light is vibration; electricity 
is vibration; sound is vibration; thought 
is vibration; matter itself is vibratory 
energy. What are called Nature's finer 
forces are simply Nature's manifesta- 
tions of certain higher forms of vibra- 
tion. All that you know, or can know, 
regarding the outside world is the re- 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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The Paradox of Free Will 


By Watter J. ArszasuziM, F.R.C., Sc.D., E.E. 


Mr. Albersheim is a prominent physicist engaged in research with one of the ont- 
standing electrical manufacturing industries of the United States. In addition to being 
a scientist, he is well versed in mysticism and related topics, as his article reveals. He 
is likewise a member of the National Research Council of the Rose-Croix University. 


—Tae Enrron. 


HE average man in our 
modern Western world 
has the uncomfortable 
feeling that science, phi- 
losophy, and religion are 
incompatible. He may 
not admit it even to him- 
self, but subconsciously 

"| he believes: that science 
rules actual life; that philosophy is for 
high-brows; and that religion is for 
Sunday mornings and for special occa- 
sions such as birth, marriage, and 
death. Actually these three are but dif- 
ferent paths to the common goal of 
understanding and the mastery of the 
world. 


Science relies mainly on induction 
from "observed facts,” that is, upon 
our consciousness of sense impressions; 
philosophy relies on intellectual analy- 
sis and deduction; and religion, on the 
inner feeling of prophetic souls—al- 
though their personal inspirations may 
later be generalized and codified as 
creeds. We will try to follow all three 
paths from primitive beginnings to the 
present times and observe how they 
wind and intertwine, in their attempts 
to get around one of the great obstacles 
to human thought: the contradiction 
between a divinely established natural 
order and free will! 


Primitive man, unsupported by any 
inherited knowledge, lived in constant 
fear of his surroundings. Every event 
seemed a law unto itself; every object, 
filled with demonic life. His religion 
consisted of superstitious attempts to 
propitiate or master the "Spirits" by 
magic rites. If he reflected at all about 
his own will, it offered no problems 
because he regarded himself as just 
one among myriads of unrelated and 
independent living beings. 

Slowly, man's awakening mind saw 
the regularity and order in natural 
phenomena, such as day and night, 
the seasons, and the movements of tides 
and of the stars. Each of these regular 
events was now felt to be a sacred and 
awe-inspiring mystery. Religion ex- 
pressed this feeling by declaring that 
each was directed by a deity of its own. 

With the growth of civilization, 
knowledge became organized. Sciences 
were born and mankind recognized in- 
terrelations between many separate 
phenomena such as the moon and the 
tides. Religious views underwent a 
similar consolidation and combined the 
previously unrelated nature deities in- 
to a "pantheon," a closely knit family 
group ruled by a Father god. These 
gods were still believed as being inde- 
pendent enough to fight and argue with 
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each other; and while they had the 
power to interfere in human affairs 
and to punish human crimes, these oc- 
casional acts did not seriously limit 
man's freedom of action. 


Unifying Concepts 


The problem of free will did not 
seriously arise until science claimed 
unity of natural law; philosophy, of 
moral law; and religion sensed the 
unity of divine rule throughout the 
world. In the beginning of monotheism 
the one god was pictured not unlike the 
earlier storm- and war-gods, as jealous, 
wrathful, and vengeful. But gradually 
such attributes were found unworthy 
of the Creator, the Ruler of the Uni- 
verse. God had to be the highest ideal 
of perfection that man could conceive: 
almighty, all-knowing, just, merciful, 
and kind. Unfortunately this picture of 
God as an idealized human Father was 
not consistent with itself nor with ex- 
perience. 

Outer experience showed that the 
world is not altogether good. The po- 
larities of light and darkness, life and 
death, joy and sorrow, good and evil 
pervaded the Universe. And inner ex- 
perience told man that he possessed a 
will of his own. He felt free to think 
and to act as he pleased, even though 
his actions might be disapproved and 
frustrated by the heavenly Father. 
This freedom of the human will was 
used by the churches to explain the 
existence of evil: man had fallen from 
Grace and by his sin spoiled God's per- 
fect creation, thus bringing death and 
suffering upon himself and all living 
creatures. 

However, if God is good and all. 

werful, why doesn't He prevent man 
Bom sinning? or if man is free in past, 
pex and future acts, how can God 

omnipotent and omniscient? That is 
the great dilemma which goes to the 
foundations of religion and philosophy 
and even of science, as we shall see 

Its religions aspect hinges on the 
conception of one almighty personal 
God. All monotheistic religions have 
wrestled with the problem for thou- 
sands of years and have pronounced 
various contradictory solutions. The 
Jewish and Catholic faiths seem to lean 
toward the interpretation that God vol- 
untarily yields up part of His sover- 


eignty to man’s free will and that in 
return He wants man to be His volun- 
tary servant. Islam and some protes- 
tant denominations, on the other hand, 
exalt the unlimited power of the Lord. 
Thus they are forced into fatalism. 
Some religious leaders claim that God 
knows and decrees before a man is 
born, whether he is destined for salva- 
tion or for eternal damnation. This 
view, of course, is as hard to reconcile 
with God's Mercy and Justice as with 
human free will. 

This religious dilemma has its exact 
counterpart in modern science, if one 
but substitutes the words causality and 
determinism for omniscience and om- 
nipotence, and uncertainty for free will. 

e beginning of our modern scientific 
age may be identified with the lifework 
of one man, Sir Isaac Newton. New- 
ton's analysis proved that the manifold 
observations of his predecessors Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler and Galilei (Galileo) — 
in fact that all known mechanical mo- 
tion in the Heavens and on Earth— 
could be summed up in one mathe- 
matical law. By this law, all the mys- 
teries of planetary motion, of comets, 
winds and tides, of falling apples and 
cannon balls, seemed solved in princi- 
ple, if not in detail. The French phys- 
icist Laplace put it this way: “Given 
the position and velocities of all the 
atoms in the Universe at any one in- 
stant, an Infinite Mind could calculate 
the entire future course of the World." 

This scientific claim of strict causal- 
ity deeply affects our understanding of 
God. 1f all events follow of necessity 
from eternal laws, God cannot be ac- 
cused of arbitrary judgment, wrath, 
and punishment. As the Originator of 
the universal laws, God is omnipotent; 
and as the Infinite mind who antici- 
pates their effects, He is omniscient, 
but has He Himself any freedom left? 
Isn't He like a watchmaker who, hav- 
ing made his world so perfect an instru- 
ment, has nothing further to do through 
all eternity but to keep it wound up? 


Eternal Questions 


If God Himself has no free will, then 
man certainly cannot have any either, 
and his inner consciousness of Freedom 
is but self-deception. But to admit that, 
would bring us into conflict with the 
branch of philosophy called episternol- 
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ogy, or theory of knowledge. This 
theory points out that all knowledge is 
based on human consciousness. Even 
the so-called objective scientific knowl- 
edge is acquired only by the impres- 
sions made by sensory data upon our 
consciousness, It is therefore no more 
direct nor valid than our direct inner 
consciousness of Wil) and free choice. 
If scientific deductions and inner feel- 
ing contradict each other, there is no 
way of proving which is right. This is 
the scientific and psychological aspect 
of our great paradox. 

In stating that it was brought upon 
us by the Newtonian interpretation of 
the physical world, we have oversim- 
plified a development which extended 
over two centuries. Newton himself 
was a deeply religious man and a literal 
believer in the Gospels. He therefore 
took pains to exempt the human mind 
from the laws of the physical universe. 
However, his successors recognized 
that such a distinction between “dead 
matter" and "living beings" is incon- 
sistent. After all, man's body and brain 
are composed of the same atoms as the 
rest of the world. Experiments showed 
that life processes obey the physical 
laws of conservation of energy and mo- 
mentum. Thus, the tendency toward 
mechanization grew until some Dar- 
winists mechanized the old idea of evo- 
lution by describing it as the survival 
of the fittest in a universal struggle for 
existence. In more recent years, the Be- 
haviorist school of psychologists even 
mechanized the human will itself into 
an automatic reaction to our surround- 
ings. 

Where do these developments of reli- 
gion, science, and philosophy leave our 
average man? His scientific education 
is just about catching up with Newton's 
seventeenth century theories, although 
the newspapers give him a smattering 
of the newest discoveries. His philo- 
saphical views, most likely, are molded 
after nineteenth century materialism, 
the "creed" of an age which thought 
that the Universe could be explained 
as a vast mechanism. His religious be- 
liefs, however, adhere to the pattern 
of a Christian or a Jewish Church, set 
in the sixteenth or the fourth century 
A.D. or even in the first century B.C. 
He is caught between scientific deter- 
minism and the religion of a personal 


God who will hold him responsible for 
his "free" decisions. In this dilemma 
he is likely to guess that the scientists 
must be right, because their automobiles 
and atom bombs “work.” No wonder he 
relies on cynical materialism for the 
workaday week, on official religion for 
Sundays, and on his own reason—not 
at all! 


But is there any way out of the para- 
dox? What should the Rosicrucian stu- 
dent think who endeavors to combine 
with mystical religious feeling the spirit 
of scientific inquiry and of individual 
philosophical reasoning? Doesn't the 
existence of the paradox itself prove the 
need for a higher outlook on all three 
paths to understanding: for a new 
Science, a new philosophy, and a re- 
newed religion? 


Revolutionary Changes in Scienee 


As to science, in this twentieth cen- 
tury it has gone far back (or rather for- 
ward) from the rigid mechanistic views 
of the nineteenth century. Even the 
atoms, the old symbols of rigidity, in- 
divisibility and permanence, were first 
broken up into a planetary system of 
whirling electrons (Bohr, 1913) and 
then dissolved into a nebulous cloud of 
condensed energy (Schroedinger, 
1925). The framework of Newton's 
mechanical world was changed when 
the theory of relativity (Einstein, 
1905) denied independent existence to 
time and space, welding them together 
to form a four-dimensional, static 
world. Most revolutionary of all, the 
quantum theory (Planck, 1900; Ein- 
stein, 1905) casts doubt upon the pre- 
dictability of the physical world. This 
theory claims that energy can be radi- 
ated and absorbed only in fixed lumps 
called quanta. Whether and when such 
a transfer of energy takes place is to 
the observer a matter of probability, 
not of certainty. The Uncertainty Prin- 
ciple (Heisenberg, 1927) states that it 
is impossible to obtain exact knowledge 
of the position and the velocity of a 
particle at the same time. But position 
and velocity, not just of one particle 
but of al] the particles in the universe, 
at one single instant, are just the data 
which, according to Laplace, must be 
known to make the world predictable! 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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THE SUPERNATURAL 
(Continued from Page 56) 


sult of the contact of your mental rea- 
soning apparatus with the vibratory 
motion reaching it from the outside 
world. The only way we can perceive 
or be affected by such external things 
is through vibratory motion. The world 
is known to us simply by virtue of and 
in relation to the vibratory motion of 
its particles. These vibratory motions 
are appreciated and registered by the 
nervous system within us and by it are 
brought at length to the mind’s per- 
ception. 


If man were to discover that he had 
one or two senses of perception, in addi- 
tion to those of which he is aware, that 
which is now the phenomenal world 
might, for all we know, burst into 
something amazingly different. In con- 
sequence, with the additional revela- 
tions of the new senses, he would no 
doubt become cognizant of properties 
of matter which previously had not 
been perceived by the ordinary senses. 
Our senses give us only a section of the 
world’s phenomena. Even with al] our 
present knowledge, man is able to per- 
ceive only a limited number of sound 
vibrations. There exist many sound 
vibrations above and below man's scale 
of perception which he is now unable 
to perceive, but which can be registered 
on delicate instruments. 


The Self 


Man's perception and knowledge of 
himself are unfolding. He now knows 
the laws concerning the things with 
which he is in immediate contact as 
well as thousands of other important 
principles which are natural in charac- 
ter. The element of the supernatural 
does not enter into them. Man must 
learn that he bimself is a part of the 
natural law and order of things. This 
fact is maintained in the writings of 
the Rosicrucian mystic, Franz Hart- 
mann, who said, "The microcosm of 
man is a true counterpart, image, and 
representation of the great macrocosm 
of nature. In the former are contained 
all the powers, principles, forces, es- 
sences, and substances which are con- 
tained within the latter, from the Su- 


preme and Divine spiritual principles, 
caned God, down to the grossest state 
of life.” 


Man has all the forces of nature at 
his disposal, but he must use them 
properly. The same sun that warms our 
earth and renders life possible also kills 
countless persons exposed to its rays on 
the desert; fire, that great friend of man 
which has been one of the most potent 
factors in the evolution of the race from 
barbarism to civilization, is also a 
mighty enemy that destroys both prop- 
erty and lives; electricity, that runs our 
machines, lights our homes, and per- 
forms countless other beneficial tasks 
in the service of man, brings instant 
death to him who, through ignorance, 
touches a live wire; water, that most 
necessary element that renders life 
possible and which is necessary to grow 
our grain and perform countless other 
good services, also acts as our enemy at 
times, drowning people and sweeping 
away homes; gravitation, which holds 
all things in place from suns and stars 
down to the tiniest atom of matter, also 
causes people to fall to their death from 
high places, or to bring down on their 
heads falling objects from above them. 
In short, every natural force or power 
is capable of producing effects upon 
man that may be either beneficent or 
baleful, according to the circumstances 
of the case. We recognize these facts 
and accept them as laws of nature— 
laws that are in and around us, laws 
which we are to use constructively, and 
the functions of which are definitel 
not supernatural. Although man feels 
that he is at the apex of creation, there 
is no satisfactory basis for this belief; 
this is nothing more than an instance 
of wishful thinking of the delusion of 
grandeur. Man must progress, expand, 
and evolve much further, in order that 
he may have fuller understanding of 
Nature's laws. 


Man's heart beats from a force with- 
in; the flowers of spring bloom because 
of the existence of the forces of nature; 
the sun shines because of its own 
energy; everything that exists is sub- 
ject to cause and effect. No thing which 
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responds to the laws of nature occurs 
through accident. Man stands midway 
between the universe above and around 
him and the world upon which he is. 
Energies and elements of the stars and 
the earth are found within man. Man 
is a part of the universe, a part of all 
that of which it consists; he is a part of 
the great Cosmic realm. Man has within 
him mind, consciousness, and intelli- 
gence. With these faculties he can learn 


V 


about himself, of the orderly functions 
af his body; he can recognize that same 
orderliness of nature about him; and he 
can gradually comprehend the func- 
tions of the universe at large. Through 
his growth in understanding, he will 
come to realize that all is system and 
order, that all abides by natural law, 
and that there is no such thing as the 
supernatural. 


V 


THE PARADOX OF FREE WILL 
(Continued from Page 59) 


Some physicists (Tetrode, 1922; 
Wheeler, 1945) drew even more far- 
reaching conclusions from the quantum 
theory. According to them the radia- 
tion and the absorption of an energy 
quantum are not separate events but 
a single interaction between donor and 
receiver, regardless of intervening time 
and distance: If you now observe a 
star located at a distance of 100 light- 
years, then not only do you know that 
its light was emitted 100 years ago, 
but you also know that the glowing 
atoms in the star knew 100 years ago 
that you, as yet unborn, would observe 
it at the present moment! 

Such revolutionary changes in scien- 
tific concepts were bound to exert a 
profound influence on philosophy, and 
among the first ones to discuss the new 
philosophical outlook were some of the 
pioneer scientists themselves. 

The Uncertainty Principle, for in- 
stance, was claimed to establish the 
possibility of free will. To its originator 
it did nothing of the kind; to him “un- 
certain” meant merely “unobservable.” 
Heisenberg had explained that the hu- 
man eye and all instruments consist of 
the same atoms and electrons as do the 
objects under observation. Such coarse 
tools for observation inevitably disturb 
the object. Hence our image of the 
world must remain fuzzy, hke a tele- 
vision image composed of too few lines 
or like a newspaper illustration built 
up from a coarse grid of black dots. 
But to others, and especially to Sir 
Arthur Eddington, this uncertainty 


took on the meaning of indeterminism. 
Each atom, electron, and photon was 
supposedly free to pick up or to reject 
an energy quantum. Thus Eddington 
tried to bolster his belief in his own 
free will by postulating a free will of 
the electron. It is strange that this 
master astronomer whose formulas as- 
pired ta link macrocosm and micra- 
cosm, did not realize that indetermin- 
ism of even the smallest particle under- 
mines his entire mathematical structure. 


To Einstein, on the other hand, uni- 
versality of natural law means com- 
ps determinism. He has expressed 

is conviction “that events in nature 
are controlled by a much more binding 
law than we suspect today when we 
speak of one event being the cause of 
another." In keeping with his rela- 
tivity which abolishes absolute time, 
Einstein feels that every event is linked 
with all others, past, present, and fu- 
ture, just as all the notes in a perfect 
musical composition are interrelated. 


Mgstieal Religion 


The conflicting views of these two 
great scientists show that in spite of 
great advances, modern science has not 
yet solved the conflict between Freedom 
and Law. We shall now see that en- 
lightened, mystical religion can and 
does overcome it. Let us first examine 
that aspect of the paradox which sees 
God as bound by His own laws! One 
way out of this difficulty is implied in 
the theory of relativity but has been 
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proclaimed ages ago by the Mystics: 
We must rise above the narrow human 
conception of Time. God did not pro- 
pound His laws at some time in the 
dim past, as a rule to remain in force 
forever after, because He is beyand 
time. Evolution is the unfolding of the 
eternal laws to the time-bound human 
view. But eternity is not an endless 
extension of time; it is a timeless Now. 
The psalmist and worldly poets agree 
that God and even man (once he is 
blessed with Illumination) are above 
Time: “A thousand years in Thy sight 
are but... as a watch in the night" 
(90th Psalm); or, in the words of 
Goethe: “. . . and all this striving, 
whirling motion is Rest Eternal in the 
Lord." 

Another reason why God's creative 
will is not fettered by His laws is that, 
they are not separable from Him. He 
is the Law; as the Gospel says: "And 
the Word was God." 

This same argument applies to the 
free will of man. As God is not separate 
fram his laws, so man is not separate 
from his God. God is not a personal 
Ruler way up in Heaven; He is the 
“God of our hearts” who is within us 
just as we are within Him. Our will— 
the true will of our soul, not every 
reflex urge of our body—is as free as 
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the will of God, because our soul and 
the Divine Soul are one. To the Mystic 
this Oneness is not a theoretical argu- 
ment but a real experience which 
brings great power and great responsi- 
bility: Any creative thought which is 
clearly visualized and allowed to sink 
to the depth of man's soul, becomes a 
thought of the Universal Soul and thus 
an established fact somewhere and 
sometime. Thus the Freedom of the 
Mystic is a much greater privilege 
than is the individual freedom which 
seemed opposed to causality. It is not 
anarchy but free partnership with 
Divine Law. 

Thus mystical religion rises above 
the great paradox. It points the way not 
only to the established creeds and 
philosophies but also to science. Within 
this generation science has established 
the unity of time and space, of energy 
and matter. Mysticism calls upon it to 
widen its scope until it embraces the 
unity of all forms of existence: of mat- 
ter and consciousness, of thought and 
action, of physical and moral law. 

When this universal Unity becomes 
understood by the average man, he will 
no longer worry about the incompati- 
hility of science, philosophy, and reli- 
gion: he will be at Peace. 
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New Life for All 


By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F.R.C. 
(From Rosicrucian Digest, June, 1931) 


Since thousands of readers of the Rosicrucian Digest have not read many of the 
earlier articles of our late Imperatar, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, we adopted the editorial 


policy of publishing each month one of his outstanding articles, so that his thoughts 
would continue to reside within the pages of this publication. 


THE greater part of the 
world the winter months 
have passed and the 
spring and summer 
months are at hand, and 
there is general rejoicing 
in the hearts of man and 
beast, and even in the 
hearts of the flowers and 

trees. It is a period of new life for all, 
and we should rejoice in this annual 
period of regeneration and attune our- 
selves with the Cosmic vibrations that 
bring life and reconstruction. It is 
truly a period of reincarnation for 
everything that grows on the face of 
the earth and of regeneration for all 
human beings. 

Most of you are looking forward to 
some sort of vacation this summer or 
to some period of recreation with out- 
ings, short journeys, a change of scen- 
ery, a change of climate, and an oppor- 
tunity to do many things that you 
have wanted to do all through the win- 
ter months. Truly, the great outdoors, 
in all its beauty and mildness of cli- 
mate, offers an exceptional opportunity 
to millions of persons to make new con- 
tacts, to do different things, and to find 
a new life. 

In making your plans, therefore, 
keep in mind the fact that the greatest 
enjoyment possible is that which is 
food to the mind and to the soul. After 
all is said and done, the pleasures of 


the flesh are but temporary and often 
wholly unsatisfactory. 

Having lived in New York I have 
had the opportunity to witness, as one 
of the seekers for a change of environ- 
ment, the multitudes who would jam 
into the trains and cross the Brooklyn 
Bridge to take a long and uncomforta- 
ble ride to Coney Island or some of the 
beaches along the shore, and after in- 
vesting in every purely physica] or 
material form of amusement, crowded 
on all sides by the pleasure-seeking 
multitudes and suffering the heat and 
close atmosphere of crowded places, T 
have returned home late in the day to 
find that after all was said and done, 
I had neither enjoyed the day nor bene- 
fited in any possible way. I have been 
with those who have crowded across 
the ferry boats at Fort Lee to go up 
high on the Palisades to an amuse- 
ment park, and found there the same 
rush and jostle of men and women 
seeking pleasure and happiness of an 
artificial kind, and I have returned 
home disappointed and less rested than 
when I started. 

For years, I tried every avenue of 
pleasure that a great city like New 
York could offer. And, as I look back 
now upon thirty-five or forty years of 
such experiences, I recall only a few 
means of real pleasure that came into 
my life in those years. Outstanding 
are the hours I spent in the great libra- 
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ries at 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue, 
sitting comfortably at a table with rare 
and interesting books spread out before 
me and sufficient time to enjoy them 
to their fullest. Second, to these hours, 
are the hours I spent in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and in other mu- 
seums of the city, often alone, except 
for the multitude of impressions and 
inspiring thoughts 
that crowded in on 
me from the things I 
saw. Then, there are 
the hours that I spent 
in journeying to a 
farm many miles from 
a railroad, south of 
Flemington, New Jer- 
sey. Here, nature in 
all of its rustic beauty 
and unpainted by 
modern artificiality 
offered complete rest, 


By Erwin W. E. 


Director, AMORO 


M.A., F.E.C. 


* Recent experiments at the Uni- 


upon the imagination and the educa- 
tion of a child, but the effect it has 
upon his health. If you have no chil- 
dren of your own to take with you, 
even for a day or perhaps a week, try 
and take the child of someone else who 
might otherwise miss such an oppor- 
tunity to be reborn and to start a new 
life. If you can find no child among 
your relatives, you can 
find a child some- 
where in your city, 
whose life may be 
changed or whose life 
may be saved by such 
an act on your part. 
And, certainly such a 
time of glorious living 
will never be forgot- 
ten by the child. 
Remember, too, 
when you are in the 
country, that there are 
certain natural laws 


Technical Dept. 


relaxation, and the versity of California in Berkeley 
opportunity to read have thrown new llght upon the 


and study. The good 
air, good food, plenty 
of fruit in season, and 
the fields and hills to 
ramble through, with 
shady trees under 
which to rest, and 
read, and a night of 
perfect sleep and re- 
cuperation, consti- 
tuted rare treats, in- 
deed. 

No matter what 
city you live in, there 
are suburban places 
easily reached that 
have an opportunity 
for rest and seclusion. 
All the money in the 
world cannot buy any 
pleasure equal to a 
comfortable position 
under a great, big, 
protecting tree, with a 


mysterious forces which hold the 
nucleus of an atom together. It 
is presently helleved that every 
atomic nucleus is composed of 
ageregates of twa kinds of par- 
ticles: (1) protons, of positive 
polarity. and (2) neutrons, of no 
olarity. Both particles possess 
identical mass numbers. If all 
nuclear forces were entirely elec- 
trical, then, according to the law 
of electrostatic repulsion, all pro- 
tons should mutually peel one 
another and consequently no 
stable nucleus could exist; the 
fact that e do not, indicates 
that some other type of force— 
a force of attraction—muat exist. 
The nature of this nuclear force 
is stil a mystery. It has been 
speculated that such force might 
possess the ability to shift a 
Positive electric charge back and 
forth between two neutrons. Con- 
sequently. before any proton pair 
could mutually repel, a shift of 
positive charge would take place, 
making at least one of them neu- 
irai and a repulsion !mpossibie, 
and gene in a state of dy- 
namic equilibrium. For this rea- 
Bon the unknown force Is also 


called an "Exchange Force." The 
experiments at Berkeley seem to 
demonstrate that the postulat!on 
of Exchange Forces is no longer 
meré speculation. 


which you can use to 
help your health and 
to benefit yourself in 
many ways. Remem- 
ber that while there is 
vitality and life in the 
air you breathe, this 
vitality is only a com- 
plement to the other 
vitality necessary for 
perfect health. This 
other vitality comes 
from the earth itself. 
We are living upon a 
material earth that is 
like a huge magnet 
and the magnetism of 
this earth is as essen- 
tial to our health as is 
the air we breathe. 
We have been gradu- 
ally isolating ourselves 
from a full enjoyment 
of this earthly mag- 
netism through the 


good book, or a lesson, or a lecture, or 
even one's own thoughts to picture new 
scenes and new ideas in the conscious- 
ness. 

And, do not forget that the young 
ones who do not have an opportunity 
to ramble in the fields and to get under 
trees, or wade in brooks, or play on the 
grass are deserving of this rare treat, 
not only because of the effect it has 
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development of different ways of cloth- 
ing our bodies, and especially in wear- 
ing shoes and other things that separate 
us or isolate us from the earth's mag- 
netism. Very few persons seem to real- 
ize that the wearing of shoes is one of 
the greatest detriments to the mainte- 
nance of perfect health. 

The German natural scientist who 
propagated the removal of shoes and 
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the taking of a walk barefooted for an 
hour a day was revealing only an an- 
cient fundamental truth. He advocated 
walking in the dew of early morning 
in order that this rich, magnetic water 
might come in contact with the flesh of 
the body. Most certainly dew water has 
a magnetism in it that the stale water 
of reservoirs never contains. There is a 
good reason why the children of past 
times found so much pleasure in the 
old swimming hole. The vitality of that 
water charged with the earth's mag- 
netism was a stimulation for them and 
filled them with more pep and more 
life than anything that could have been 
given to them in the form of food or 
nourishment. 

So while you are in the country, try 
to be where you can easily and con- 
veniently take off your shoes and stock- 
ings and walk barefooted some hours of 
the day, even if in the sunshine on the 
dry grass. If you can wade in the brook 
of running water that is fresh, be sure 
and do so at least once a day, and if 
there is dew in the morning, take ad- 
vantage of it for one hour each morn- 
ing. If you can bathe in some runnin 
stream, take along a bathing suit an 

t the utmost benefit from this won- 

rful treat of nature. Drink plenty of 
water that comes through living wells 
instead of reservoir water, and drink it 
as often each day as you possibly can. 
Eat plenty of fruit dares each meal, 
lie down on the grass or the ground in 
the shade and sleep. Bask in the sun- 
light for an hour each day while lying 
on the ground so that your body absorbs 
the magnetic conditions of both of the 
great polarities, the earth and the sun. 
Do not overlook the fresh, green vege- 
tables. Try to eat as many of these raw 
as you possibly can. Remember that 
cooked or boiled vegetables extract the 
important juices and these are often 
cast away with the water. Hunt for 
some fresh dandelion and water cress, 
and eat some of these, after properly 
washing them, before each meal. Eat 
plenty of asparagus, celery, lettuce, 
spinach, turnips, and carrots. Green 
peas, lima beans, and many other vege- 
tahles, such as carrots, can be eaten raw 
with great benefit. 


V 


A 


Do not spend your vacation where 
you have to dress many times a day 
in order to meet the competition of 
others who may be there solely for that 
purpose. Get back to nature in every 
sense of the word and have your cloth- 
ing as simple and loose about the body 
as is possible. Do not mind how much 
dirt you get upon your body, and even 
if you get some of it into your system. 
Go to sleep clean each night with 
plenty of fresh air, lying flat on your 
back in bed if possible, and never mind 
how soiled or disheveled you may be- 
come during the day. Take along some 
books, the reading of which will con- 
stitute the basis of new thoughts, new 
ideas, and new principles in your life. 
Take along some of your lectures and 
lessons, and read them over. Do not 
have your lectures stopped while you 
are on a vacation of two or three weeks, 
for this means suspending your mem- 
bership temporarily and breaking the 
contact with all of us. You can have 
your lessons forwarded to any post 
office, general delivery or otherwise, or 
to any box number, by writing to us 
several weeks in advance, or sending 
an air-mail letter, telling us, and we will 
be glad to take care of this for you; or, 
if you prefer, you can allow your lec- 
tures to go to your home and accumu- 
late there for two or three weeks while 
you are absent. When you return from 
your vacation, it will be easy for you to 
read two or three lectures a week until 
you catch up to your regular weekly 
lesson again.* 

But whatever you do this summer, 
go away with the intention of making 
this vacation period a time for regen- 
eration physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. Do not forget the Cathedral 
contact hours. 

Remember also to share what you 
have, if you can, with some unfortu- 
nate one and if you can cut down your 
two weeks' vacation to only one week 
and take someone else with you for that 
week, who would otherwise have no 
vacation, some elderly woman or man, 
or some child, you will find that you 
are also creating in the Cosmic for 
yourself more life and more blessings. 


"This reminder is still a timely suggestion. 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian fratermity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefits of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called "Liber 777" describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Friar S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California. enclosing three cents in postage 


stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is tmportant.) 


MIRACLES AND 


THE literature of reli- 
gion and mythology, 
there are many exam- 
ples of what men inter- 
preted to be miracles. 
'These events were usu- 
ally occurrences that 
were considered to he the 
result of direct Divine 
intervention in man's daily affairs. The 
history of man shows that, in almost 
all periods of time and in all races, 
regardless of their beliefs, these so- 
called miracles took place. The fact 
that they were recorded primarily for 
earlier stages of civilization, than our 
own, tends to make many individuals 
interpret these stories of happenings as 
exaggerations on the part of those who 
recorded the events. 


z 


THE GOOD LIFE 


Tt is neither the time nor the place 
to go into an analysis of whether or 
not miracles occurred; rather, we 
should consider the psychological ef- 
fect upon the individuals who believed 
in the miracles. In other words, we are 
not interested here in the study of 
proof ar lack of proof of Divine inter- 
vention in man's affairs, but in the 
study of the reaction of human beings 
to what they believed were such oc- 
currences. 

Surely the peoples of the Eastern 
Mediterranean area, at a period known 
as Ancient History, must have con- 
sidered miracles as facts. Stories exist 
in the literature of many countries and 
races of how a god or gods would fre- 
quently undertake various feats, usu- 
ally to bring about an unexpected, or, 
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in some cases, a hoped for occurrence, 
or at another time, a suspension of a 
natural event so that something con- 
trary to what was expected would take 
place. We have accounts of the world 
as standing still, or rather, of the stop- 
ping of the sun, in these descriptions. 

The gods of Olympus frequently 
took on human forms and descended 
to mingle with the population of an- 
cient Greece, and they performed vari- 
ous acts different from those of ordi- 
nary men. Consequently, the average 
individual of these times must not have 
been particularly surprised at any oc- 
currence, because he accepted the be- 
lief in miracles. 

Whether or not superstition is in- 
volved, there must have been, then, a 
direct awareness of a Divine Being on 
the part of more people than there is 
today. Some held this Being unfair— 
that his miracles would be worked upon 
them in such a way as to interrupt the 
fulfillment of their hopes; others, be- 
lieving that this work was for their 
benefit, expected any simple problem 
in their private affairs to be solved by 
Divine intervention. The final criterion 
by which to judge these individuals is 
whether or not people of that time were 
better than they are today when there 
is no anticipation, psychologically at 
least, of the functioning of miracles in 
close relationship to our daily lives. 
When we read the exhortations of the 
ancient prophets and the pleas of the 
philosophers and teachers of the an- 
cient mystery schools, we are prone to 
accept as fact, that people were not 
greatly influenced in behavior by a be- 
lief in their close association with a 
Divine Force. These ancient people 
seem to be no better than are those of 
today. In fact, the records of the sins 
of some of them would make even the 
worst in human behavior today appear 
negligible. 

This is not necessarily a considera- 
tion of the question of whether mira- 


cles may still happen; however, man 
has given less m less thought to the 
position of a Divine Force in connec- 
tion with his daily affairs. There are 
deeply religious individuals who be- 
lieve that this force works closely with 
them in their daily living. As a whole, 
all happenings are rationalized in the 
occurrence of storms and disasters; or, 
on the other side of the picture, good 
crops and manifestations of science are 
all accepted as the result of the work of 
man himself. Little, if any, credit or 
attention is given to a God permitting 
fulfillment of these events in man's 
everyday world. 


Actually, the miracles of today are 
the miracles of man's awareness of his 
own place in the Cosmic scheme. The 
pendulum, in a sense, has swung from 
a belief that all events are the result of 
direct intervention to a belief that man 
can stand alone and needs no Divine 
guidance. Between these positions is the 
man who knows that he is a segment 
of a force greater than merely the ideas 
that compose his own mind, and, on the 
other hand, knows that the greatest 
miracle that ever has been or ever can 
be is the fact that a force having its 
roots in a Divine essence works through 
man, and that man may direct this 
force and thereby perform acts which 
might at one period of time have been 
considered as miracles. 


The good life that man should lead 
that would direct him to peace and har- 
mony in his environment, and with his 
fellow men and fellow creatures, is a 
life inspired by his intimate relation- 
ship with the source of all life. It comes 
from the contemplation of his place in 
the universe and the relation of his 
soul or true self to God. Such methods 
and procedures that will give faith to 
man in understanding better this rela- 
tionship will direct him toward the at- 
tainment of the good life. 


A RITUALISTIC EVENT 
The New York City Lodge will observe its New Year Feast on Sunday, March 91, 


at 8:00 p.m., in the Pythian Temple, 135 West 70th Street. All active Rosicrucians in 
the New York area, who may find it possible to come, are cordially invited. 
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Whence the Indian? 


By Creve HALLENBECK 


HE prevailing view is that 
America originally was 
peopled from Asia, by 
way of the Bering strait, 
and that there probably 
were later importations, 
el at the helolithic* level, 

ai across the “island step- 
d 4*8 pingstones” of the Pa- 
cific. American ethnologists are inclined 
to place the first appearance of man in 
America at a comparatively late date, 
or not earlier than 4,000 B.C. Evidence 
of the presence of man in South 
America some 12,000 years ago has not 
been generally accepted. In Argentina, 
however, the skeletal remains of a man, 
indubitably Indian, were found in- 
terred beneath the carapace of a glypto- 
don. and critics argue that that shell 
itself may have been fossil at the time 
it was used for sepulture. 


But the recent discovery, in New 
Mexico, of evidence of the so-called 
"Sandia man" necessitates a complete 
reconsideration of the question asked in 
the above title, and also tends to vali- 
date the Argentina evidence. According 
to such authorities as Dr. Frank Hib- 
ben of New Mexico University and Dr. 
Kirk Bryan of Harvard, both of whom 
examined the evidence zn situ as it was 
uncovered, the Sandia man, who un- 
doubtedly was Indian or ancestral to 
the Indian, dates back to about 25,000 
B.C. 


The evidence cannot be evaded or 
discounted. On the floor of the Sandia 
cliff-cave, paleolithic spearheads and 
the remains of fires have heen found 


associated with the bones of the Mega- 
therium, mammoth, mastodon and 
camel, and none of the five overlying 
strata—one of them of hard calcite— 
had been disturbed from the time it was 
laid down until excavated a few years 
ago. Again, only a few months ago, 
excavations near Tepexpan, Mexico, 
brought to light the fossil skull of a 
man, indisputably Indian, which ar- 
chaeologists date back to about 15,000 
B.C. A restoration of this “Tepexpan 
Man,” as he is called, shows a close 
kinship between him and the modern 
Tepexpan Indian. 

Now, while Bering strait, 6,000 years 
ago, may have been sufficiently clear 
of the ice cover of the last glacial 
period, to permit the passage of man, 
the question is whether this strait was 
negotiable 15,000 or 20,000 years 
earlier. I think the answer is definitely 
no. 

The ice sheet at its farthest south 
reached, in Europe, approximately to 
latitude 52° N., and in North America, 
to latitude 40° N. On both continents 
it followed, more closely, the present 
50° F. isotherm. According to modern 
students, it began its retreat some 40,- 
000 years ago. Dr. Gerald de Geer holds 
that it did not retreat past the latitude 
of Stockholm, Sweden, until about 
7,000 B.C., and other authorities con- 
cede his claim "clearly established" 
(Wright) or “well-nigh conclusively 
proved" (Humphreys). Granting this, 
then at what time was the Bering strait 
area—4° of latitude farther north than 
Stockholm and 20° F. colder— released 
by the ice? 
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On the evidence, the average rate of 
recession was not over three miles per 
century—probably less. Ignoring the 
difference in temperature, and consid- 
ering only the difference in latitude, 
the ice margin would not have cleared 
Bering strait until 9,000 years after it 
passed Stockholm, which would put it 
at about the beginning of the Christian 
era, Perhaps the ice was not as deep 
over Alaska as over Sweden, but be- 
cause of the lower temperature, melt- 
ing would have been retarded. Even 
today glaciation persists in Alaska at 
latitudes and elevations that, in Sweden, 
are devoted to agriculture and grazing. 
So I believe we are quite conservative 
in assuming that the Bering strait area, 
up to 4,000 or 5,000 B.C., was suffi- 
ciently icebound to prohibit passage by 
man. 


So far as the evidence goes, the con- 
figuration of the globe, as regards conti- 
nental areas, was during the glaciation 
about the same as now; hence, the at- 
mospheric and oceanic circulations 
were essentially the same as now. Con- 
sequently, the relative distribution of 
snowfall must have been much the 
same, but probably was greater in 
amount, because the equator-to-pole 
temperature gradient doubtless was 
greater. If the building up of the ice 
cover required as much time as did the 
subsequent melting, then, even at the 
present rate of snowfall, Alaska, east- 
ern Siberia, Bering strait, and the 
north Bering sea must have been buried 
under ice close to a mile deep. (At the 
present rate of snowfall, if none melted, 
it would form 45 feet or more of ice 
per century.) So, as late as 10,000 years 
ago, it must still have been deep, con- 
tinuous, and rent by fissures and 
chasms which forbade passage by any 
form of life not possessing wings. 


It may be noted further that appar- 
ently there was a wide, untenanted 
zone, too cold for man and for the 
plants and animals upon which he de- 
pended for subsistence, between the 
margin of the ice and the nearest hu- 
man occupants. This clearly was true 
in Europe, and if similar conditions ex- 
isted in Asia, which, latitude for lati- 
tude, is 15° to 20° colder than western 
Europe, then it is safe to say that for at 
least 15,000 years after man first ap- 


peared in America, he was still far 
short of the Bering strait in Asia. 


Migration of Man and Bird 


I do not believe that in those times 
man actually migrated into any for- 
bidding environment. Primitive migra- 
tions have always been induced by 
overpopulation. The gradual warming 
up of the land following the retreat of 
the ice progressively opened up new 
regions suitable to human occupancy 
and, since population in a primitive 
people increases very slowly, it is quite 
probable that new territory became 
available as fast as it was needed. 
Hence there was no incentive to pene- 
trate forbidding regions in search of 
new habitats. 

There are equally serious objections 
to the theory that primitive man could 
have crossed the Pacific by way of the 
"island steppingstones." Each stepping- 
stone had to be habitable, for in his 
dispersion man paused on each one 
until he became overcrowded. Habita- 
ble islands of the Pacific cease some 
2,000 miles short of America, with 
both trade winds and ocean currents 
steadily opposed to any further east- 
ward advance. Man seems to have hit 
upon sails soon after he devised sea- 
going craft, but the continents were all 
peopled long before he was able to tack 
into the wind. He depended mainly 
upon paddles, utilizing the wind only 
when it blew in the right direction. 
Hence he could have made no headway 
against the continuous trade winds, and 
outside the trades any venture would 
have become a helpless drifting for 
months or years in variable winds: an 
ordeal that he could not have survived. 

It may be objected that the prehis- 
toric Polynesians were good enough 
navigators to occupy one island group 
after another in the Pacific, But over 
Polynesia the winds are variable and 
islands are no insurmountable distance 
apart, so that if the craft carried out to 
sea an occasional one would reach land. 
I believe, however, that those people 
were led to seek new lands by observ- 
ing the flights of land birds: a factor in 
man's dispersion that has been some- 
what neglected hy ethnologists. Primi- 
tive man was a close observer of nature. 
He knew that a straightaway flight of 
birds meant that those birds were 
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headed for land not a very great dis- 
tance away, but even with this knowl- 
edge he had to await favorable winds. 
Both the eastward flight of birds and 
the occasional favorable winds ceased 
2,000 miles short of America, and man 
could not have bridged that gap even 
had he been induced to attempt it. 


However, all that may be beside the 
point, for competent students estimate 
that the dispersion of the Polynesians 
over the Pacific islands was not com- 

leted until 1,000 or 2,000 B.C., or at 
east 20,000 years after man had occu- 
pied America. 


€ro-Magnards, the First 
Americans 


So I venture the suggestion that the 
Americas were first peopled from west- 
ern Europe and/or northwestern Africa, 
and in what follows I submit my rea- 
sons for this belief. 


For some 25.000 years, or from about 
40,000 to 15,000 years ago, extreme 
southwestern Europe and northwestern 
Africa were occupied by a paleolithic 

eople, the Cro-Magnards. These proba- 
I had occupied Mediterranean Africa 
for some thousands of years before cli- 
matic conditions permitted them to 
spread northward into Europe. 


The Cro-Magnard was mongoloid, 
but not Mongolian. Restorations exe- 
cuted by qualified anatomists reveal a 
close physical kinship between him and 
the American Indian. Thus, the restora- 
tion in the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History strongly suggests a Plains 
Indian: Horrabin's picture of a Cro- 
Magnard, in Wells’ Outline of History, 
might have been copied from a photo- 
graph of the celebrated Apache chief- 
tain Victorio, so striking is the resem- 
blance. The American Indian and the 
Cro-Magnard otherwise exhibit a closer 
kinship with each other than does either 
with any other type of man, living or 
extinct. H. G. Wells, echoing the pre- 
vailing view, states that "there is a 
streak of Cro-Magnard blood in most 
Europeans, and a much stronger streak, 
if not a predominant strain," in the 
American Indian. He further notes that 
of all existing races, the American In- 
dians alone have exhibited a pictorial 
disposition like that of the Cro-Mag- 
nards. Both liked to draw and paint, 


and they used the same colors of pig- 
ments. The petroglyphs of the Indian 
are much like the prehistoric petro- 
glyphs found in southern Europe, but 
bath are totally alien to those of eastern 
Asia and Polynesia (10th Annual Re- 
port, Bureau of American Ethnology), 
which is contrary to what we would 
expect had America been peopled from 
the west. 


It may be objected that while the 
Cro-Magnard was paleolithic, the 
American Indian was neolithic. It is 
true that a majority of the tribes, at 
the time Europeans first saw them, 
were at the neolithic stage. But in fact 
there were tribes in all stages from 
aleolithic to heliolithic. The former 
[rm no pottery, no weaving, no polished 
stone implements, no domesticated ani- 
mals, and no agriculture, and although 
they had fire they ate their food raw 
and lived from hand to mouth, storing 
nothing for future consumption. Cabeza 
de Vaca found, lived with, and de- 
scribed such tribes in southern Texas 
(1528 to 1535), and such later were 
found in other parts of the continents. 
The fact that most tribes were neo- 
lithic argues no more than that they 
had made some progress during their 
25,000 years tenancy of America. 


It is a comparatively short distance 
across the Atlantic from northwestern 
Africa to South America—only about 
1,600 miles, airline—and over that part 
of the Atlantic both the trade wind and 
the ocean currents are vigorous and 
tend steadily toward America. Bottles 
cast into the ocean experimentally. off 
the African coast between north lati- 
tudes 5" and 30°, have been picked up 
at various points on the American coast 
between the mouths of the Amazon and 
the Mississippi rivers. A boat set adrift 
would follow practically the same 
course. 


In this way, I believe, people from 
the Iberian peninsula and northwestern 
Africa reached America. The only 
question would be, not whether they 
would reach America, but whether they 
could survive the trip. If their craft 
traveled one-fourth as fast as the nor- 
mal trade wind, they would make the 
crossing in 25 to 30 days. With the 
higher-than-normal trade velocities 
which often prevail, the crossing would 
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be effected in correspondingly less time: 
perhaps in as few as 18 days. 


Since the Cro-Magnard was a fisher 
as well as a hunter, he had boats or 
rafts, and it is quite possible that some- 
times his craft were caught in a vigor- 
ous trade wind and carried westward, 
with an occasional lucky one reaching 
the American coast with its occupants 
alive. But I believe the migration was 
deliberate and induced by the annual 
migratory flights of the Arctic tern. 
These terns, skirting the coasts of the 
British isles, the Iberian peninsula and 
northwestern Africa, then took off to 
the Canary islands, thence to the Cape 
Verde islands, thence across the Atlan- 
tic to the coast of Brazil. Following the 
direction taken by these flocks, the Cro- 
Magnards would have discovered the 
Canary islands: this would have en- 
couraged them to follow farther, 
whereby they would have reached the 
Cape Verdes. From there, the continued 
flights of the terns southwestward 
would have been a standing invitation 
again to follaw on and discover. In such 
deliberate seekings for new homes, 
men would have provisioned their craft, 
and so would have been able to survive 
long voyages. Since none returned, 
others would have followed, and there 
may have been a dribbling over that 
route for thousands of years, or until 
the Cro-Magnard was displaced by the 
Grimaldis or by the "Mediterranean 
Dark Whites." 


A Step Across the Atlantic 


As regards the later supposed impor- 
tation of heliolithic culture into tropical 
and subtropical America, which may 
or may not have occurred: if one race 
could successfully bridge the Atlantic, 
then why could not any other race that 
happened to occupy the same initial 
position? The heliolithic culture re- 
ferred to is believed to have originated 
in the western Mediterranean area—at 
least there is where we first find it. 
Why take it through coastal Asia and 
across the Pacific "steppingstones" 
when there was the vastly easier single 
step across the Atlantic? There even 
may have been some negroid (Gri- 
maldi) element carried across, for the 
Carib Indians, and perhaps other trihes 
of northeastern South America, betray 
some negroid physical and tempera- 


mental characteristics. We know that 
some later Europeans were carried 
across. Cabral thus accidentally discov- 
ered Brazil while trying to sail around 
Africa, and the Indians of eastern 
Mexico, at the time of Cortés, had tra- 
ditions of bearded white men who had 
arrived from the east in winged boats 
and who subsequently departed. Cabral 
was hy no means the first European to 
discover South America, but the first 
who succeeded in getting back. 


After Bering strait became negotiable 
—which is to say, within the last 4,000 
or 5,000 years—there was an importa- 
tion of Asiatic Mongolians (Eskimos). 
Where these and the Indians impinged 
upon each other they interbred, and the 
blood of each became diffused, over a 
steadily-widening zone, into the other. 
But the pureblood Indian is a quite dif- 
ferent ethnic type from the pureblood 
Mongolian, as Huxley's race chart 
clearly reveals—so different, indeed, 
that for long ethnologists regarded the 
Indian as one of the primary divisions 
of mankind. 


The Cro-Magnard is not extinct. He 
survives to this day in the American 
Indian. 


The foregoing is not advanced as a 
final solution of our question, but is 
offered as a feasible alternative to the 
now highly-vulnerable Bering strait 


theory. 


*For any readers who may not be familiar 
with ethnological terminology: 


Paleolithic has reference to a primitive cul- 
ture characterized by rough stone implements 
(or even an absence of worked stone)—no 
weaving or pottery, no domesticated animals 
and no agriculture. 


Neolithic culture is characterized by polished 
stone implements, pottery, weaving, elemen- 
tary agriculture and one or more species of 
domesticated animals. 


Heliolithic refers to a form of late-neolithic, 
warm-climate culture marked by sun worship, 
great stone monuments and a religion involv- 
ing human sacrifice. 


There, of course, is no defined boundary 
between paleolithic and neolithic stages of 
development. 'The former shades insensibly 
into the latter. The two are subdivided into 
early paleolithic, late paleolithic, early neo- 
lithic, and late neolithic, the last-named carry- 
ing man right up to the beginning of metallic 
implements. 
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HATEVER March means to 
others, to Rosicrucians it 
represents the time of re- 
newal and reunion—the 
time of remembrance of 
the eternal simplicities 
of relationship between 
the sole Goa and his 
creation. It means the 
symbolic New Year's Ceremony and 
Feast. Lodges and Chapters throughout 
the world will participate in this tra- 
ditional rite. Even the isolated mem- 
ber who is unable to get to a Lodge or 
Chapter will, in his home sanctum, 
attune himself with his fratres and 
sorores throughout the world. As in the 
past, the Ceremony here at Rosicrucian 
Park will be under the direction of the 
Imperator and the Supreme Council 
and will be held in the Francis Bacon 
Auditorium. 


Ww. a ie e 


One man, very much in evidence in 
the Administration building at Rosi- 
crucian Park, is Erwin Theobald. He 
may be seen daily between the hours of 
eight and five through two thicknesses 
of glass. Working closely with the Im- 
perator in the matter of advertising 
and publicity, in his glassed-in cubicle, 
he literally and figuratively lives in 
the public eve. This, no doubt, accounts 
for his modesty and natural reticence 
in releasing any facts about himself 
other than those that can be daily ob- 
served by any and all who pass along 
the corridors of the Administration 
building. He did, however, submit the 
following brief, biographical account: 


Born on a Mississippi valley 
farm in Illinois, raised on corn 
bread and molasses. Indian mounds 
and arrowheads plentiful, money 


not. Scarcity of prosperity, chief 
item on our farm. Moved to the 
business world of St. Louis at an 
early age. Formal education eclec- 
tic, still continuing. Chief inter- 
ests, Rosicrucianism and psychol- 
ogy of advertising. Class me as a 
pragmatist. Joined Order at the 
age of twenty, a charter member 
of the Rosicrucian organization in 
St. Louis in 1935. Love my job 
and have some privacy at home. 
The Kepher-Ra Club gave Mr. Theo- 
bald a Christmas present: It was a 1948 
Esquire calendar. 


e. k » + 


Some weeks ago, one of our higher 
degree members in Canada brought to 
our attention the activity of an Eng- 
lish woman; these he thought worthy 
of some acknowledgment and encour- 
agement., Here is the story briefed from 
the newspaper clipping sent us by 
Frater Jackson: 


Mrs. Marie D. Freeman's home 
in London was completely de- 
stroyed by a V-2 rocket and she 
herself was crippled by the explo- 
sion. Three years earlier, je 
Canadian husband had passed 
through transition because af in- 
juries received while attempting to 
extract a woman from a bombed- 
out house. In spite of this experi- 
ence, Mrs. Freeman works daily 
and gives all of her spare time to 
helping young German prisoners 
of war in England. She visits their 
camp four miles from Swaffham, 
has Telped them organize a choir 
and orchestra, has been instru- 
mental in bringing them into con- 
tact with separated relatives, shops 
for those who are unable to speak 
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English, and last year even went 

to Germany as a civilian welfare 

worker with the Army. She says, 

“T can't do very much, but what is 

given me to do, I will War 

smashed my home, and everything 

I loved, but I can put to one side 

any feelings of malice." 

The news item is captioned “Do You 
Think She Is Right?” Rosicrucians are 
likely to answer Yes, wholeheartedly. 
A letter received from a young student 
in the Order indicates that at least one 
Rosicrucian is on record as doing just 
what Mrs. Freeman has done. She 
wrote of outfitting a young German, 
who was returning home, and makin; 
arrangements whereby packages d 
food could be sent to his family there. 
She even gave up her own chocolate 
ration so that he could take some sweets 
back with him. Not only that, she is 
sending him her copy of the Rosicru- 
cian Digest which he learned, very 
much, to appreciate while he was im 
England. 

An isolated instance, but it could be 
multiplied a hundredfold, in various 
parts of the world, if the full story of 
our Sunshine Circle activities for even 
the past year were made known. Its 
director, Frater J. Duane Freeman, 
may be persuaded soon to write of this 
work for the Digest. 

* ^ * + * 

Frater Anton Svanlund, Sovereign 
Grand Master of the Rosicrucian Order, 
AMORC, for Sweden has recently com- 

leted his translation of Dr. H. Spencer 

wis’ book Rosicrucian Principles for 
the Home and Business. This is the latest 
of a long series of Rosicrucian books 
from the American jurisdiction which 
Frater Svanlund has made available in 
the Swedish language. Recognized as a 
scholar Frater Svanlund, in addition to 
his translations, is the author of several 
works on philosophical subjects. He is 
a tireless worker in the cause of Rosi- 
crucianism and has been for many 
years. 

LJ * * * 

Did you ever hear of “Sanderson of 
Oundle"? Oundle is a very famous Brit- 
ish public school, and Sanderson was 
its most outstanding and progressive 
headmaster. 

Percy Pigott, who was born at Bar- 
ton-on-Humber, went to this remarka- 


ble school as a boy and later lived a 
very useful life in the banking pro- 
fession. He retired thirteen years ago, 
and since that time has occupied him- 
self with free-lance journalism. Read- 
ers of the Digest know him well through 
his inspiring and  eagerly-looked-for 
articles. His “Symbolism in Legends" 
will appear in a future issue. Many 
who were at the AMORC Convention 
of 1937, met Frater Pigott, and will 
remember him as a friend rather than 
as a contributor to the Rosicrucian 
Digest. As a member who has attained 
to the highest degrees of his Rosicrucian 
studies, he now occupies himself mainly 
with reading history and philosophy 
and writing for the Digest, The Occult 
Review, and The National Review. He 
is a member of the Bacon Society of 
London, of the Hull Literary Club, and 
of a society for psychic research 
auaintly called “The Ghost Club." We 
thought you would like to know. 
* 
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The Department of Instruction, Neo- 
phyte Section, supplies us with the fol- 
owing encouraging comments of new 
students: 

"I have a much better perspective; 
things that formerly were most annoy- 
ing, I find I can either correct or dis- 
miss. This has also been reflected in 
better health and calmer nerves. The 
breathing exercises are almost miracu- 
lous. When I find so much benefit in 
these simple acts, I want to be more 
adept in their application."—L. W. R. 


* 5» * c$49 * 


“When I first enrolled, things looked 
pretty black for us: We were heavily in 
debt and had little prospects of clear- 
ing the situation up. Now we are not 
only almost clear of debt but have 
money in the bank and the coming 
year looks good. I thank the trainin 
the Order has given us in thinking an 
contacting the Cosmic for this result.” 


28 a. r x 

"Until the day I joined the Rosicru- 
cian Order, 1 never enjoyed living, but 
now everything seems to be beautiful. 
My health has improved 100 per cent. 
I am able to talk to people with more 
self-assurance—not only talk to them 
ix have them listen attentively."— 
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Crisis 


By Josern J. Weep, F.R.C. 
(Grand Councilor of A.M.O.R.C. for the North Atlantic States) 


HIS is a warning and a 
plea. A warning as to 
what may very well hap- 
pen and a plea for action 
on our part to help pre- 
vent it. 

This planet, our world, 
is not in good condition. 
It would need not much 
of a blowup ta set off a chain reaction 
which could destroy it. But it need not 
happen—in fact, it will not happen, if 
enough people are sufficiently unselfish 
and far-sighted to want to help the 
world, and in so doing to help them- 
selves. Let me explain. 


Some of you know that it is possible 
to observe, under certain lights, how 
the thoughts of a person and of those 
around him cause vibratory changes to 
occur in his aura; that is, in the mag- 
netic field around him. It has been 
demonstrated that when the subject 
was holding thoughts of love and well- 
being and peace his aura became steady 
and shone with a white or a blue light. 
Then, as the experiment progressed and 
negative thoughts were held, thoughts 
of fear, of worry, or of simply plain 
annoyance, the aura became troubled, 
its radiations became agitated and its 
color changed to a duller tone, shot 
with grays and browns. Then, finally, 
as the climax was reached and the sub- 
ject was urged to feel angry and, if 
possible, think thoughts of hate, one 
could see the violent agitation in his 
aura. It became dark, and dull red 
flashes flickered in it like distant light- 
ning in the clouds. 


Some of you have seen these things 
and can vouch for their accuracy. But 
do you realize their significance? Have 
you ever said to yourself, "What effect 
do these destructive thoughts which so 
clearly influence and change the aura 
have upon me and the world about 
me?" If you could ever see clearly the 
chaotic and destructive effect of what 
we call "negative thinking," you would 
try your utmost never to hold such 
thoughts again. 

Thoughts are by their very nature 
either creative or destructive. If your 
thoughts are not building something 
they are very probably destroying 
something. That is why we are told to 
"think positively," to concentrate on 
the positive side of thought. By all 
means do so to the best of your abil- 
ity. But it is necessary to pause often 
to observe the negative side, in order 
to realize and appreciate the violent 
destruction the wrong kind of thinking 
can bring. 

Just as the thoughts of hate and fear 
influence and change your aura, so 
they also influence and alter your 
physical body—and, what is more, the 
physical world around you. You say, 
"How does this occur?" Well, just in 
this way: 

Disease and Mass Thinking 


Many diseases are now attributed, 
either directly or indirectly, to a low 
level in human thought. Each war has 
brought its quota of new diseases. These 
are more the result of the fear, worry, 
and anxiety so universally prevalent in 
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wartime than they are of the lack of 
sanitation, or mass movements of hu- 
manity, and other causes usually cited 
by the medical profession. Anyone who 
persistently holds thoughts of malice, 
fear, or hatred dominant in his con- 
sciousness is almost certain ta become 
ill. In the same way, when large num- 
bers of people live in almost constant 
dread, their mass thinking affects the 
aura of the community, and in spite 
of every counter measure, this fre- 
quently results in the outbreak of a 
plague or some form of contagious 
disease. These diseases have tended to 
take varying forms in the world his- 
tory even though the causes were fairly 
similar, because of the effects of the 
radiations in different cycles. At the 
present time, for example, and for the 
past thirty years the diseases have 
struck mostly the nose, throat, and pul- 
monary organs. 


As you know, energy follows thought, 
even negative or destructive energy, 
and therefore the type of contagious 
disease prevalent in certain definite 
localities is the direct result of the low 
grade thinking of the people in that 
locality. Most of the plagues that have 
struck the human race and also those 
we know today as unnecessary pests 
have the same origin. But these effects 
are not only on the surface. They strike 
deeper. There is a possibility that the 
dull red flashes induced by the thoughts 
of anger and hatred in the aura of the 
experimenter, when allowed to rule un- 
checked the hearts of many, find a 
counterpart, a responsive stirring in 
the fires within the earth itself. These 
fires have been nourished and fed and 
stimulated these many years now, by 
the striving and hatred and anger of 
man towards man, and they are begin- 
ning to burst their bonds. 


Many times in the past, according to 
tradition, has this earth been all but 
denuded of human life, for all practi- 
cal purposes, destroyed. The sinking of 
Atlantis was only the most recent; be- 
fore it there were floods and other cata- 
clysms. Whether or not science accepts 
these records, science has substituted 
nothing reasonable for the origin of 
these stories. 


Dedication of Selves 


One million steadfast loving hearts 
can save the world! The fire of love is 
the highest and strongest force on this 
planet. The high vibratory rate of the 
fire of love can absorb and convert all 
lower fiery forces. Our love can do this 
but what is necessary is application to 
the task, a dedication of self to service. 
What greater service is there than to 
humanity itself, to the saving of its 
very existence? Let us then act stead- 
fastly and all together in being strong 
and firm. A flaming heart has no room 
in it for pettiness or pride, for resent- 
ment or anger, annoyance or dislike. 
Think loving thoughts. Fill your hearts 
with the fire of love, love for humanity, 
love for the world, love for God. For 
just as the human aura becomes calm 
and clear and bright when exposed to 
the love of the human heart, so will the 
aura, the magnetic field, of the earth 
itself become calmer and clearer as the 
healing force of love flows from your 
hearts and interpenetrates to the low- 
est depths. The danger will pass, the 
smouldering inner fires will grow dim 
and submit once again to control, the 
magnetic atmosphere of the world will 
become clearer; it will assume a finer, 
rarer quality. 

A sense of love within the heart is 
necessary. Its warmth must be felt. 
Then a willingness to serve and a dedi- 
cation to this purpose are next in order. 
But this means action, not vague emo- 
tional feeling but actual deeds, re- 
straint, and sacrifices. You ask what 
or how? 


Friction in Homes 


Each one of you lives in close rela- 
tionship with some one other person 
or group. In most cases this is the fam- 
ily, husband or wife, father or mother, 
son or daughter. It is right here that 
your work should begin. The courts of 
the land, judges, educators, priests, 
ministers, rabbis, all who are in close 
contact with domestic relations testify 
that there is more strife and friction in 
the home today than ever before. This 
is understandable but not excusable. In 
almost every instance one unselfish and 
completely dedicated individual in a 
group can absorb and eliminate the 
friction within the group. Even if that 
group be composed of only two, the 
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most basic of all groups, wife and hus- 
band. Surely, it is difficult. There 
are many times when unfairness and 
seeming injustice must be overlooked, 
and when it will seem that this very 
big-heartedness and sacrifice on your 
part is taken advantage of and greater 
burdens placed upon you. But accept 
them without rancor. Do not strike 
back. The only road to the elimina- 
tion of friction is the road of self. 
sacrifice, and if it is not your sacrifice, 
then it must be that of another. Never 
let it be said that you have placed your 
burden on the shoulders of someone 
else. Carry not only your own but do 
your best to help the burden of athers. 
And begin this service right in your 
own home. The message is clear. Do 
not let any one of you say, "But this 
does not apply to me." It applies to 
every one of us—equally. 


Make Victory Personal 


Do these things for yourself and for 
the world. Only a million pure-hearted, 
dedicated workers are needed and the 
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world will be reborn. So great is the 
power of love! 

But failure looms as a possibility. 
There are not yet enough who have 
dedicated themselves to this construc- 
tive task. But where can recruits be 
found in greater numbers than amon; 
the thousands of you mystically traine 
brothers and sisters of the Rosy Cross? 
Truly here is an army fully armed and 
ready. You are soldiers who need never 
fire a shot, The battleground is within 
each one of you, right at the threshold 
of your heart. Overcome the dark 
threats of fear and irritation, impa- 
tience and dislike, anger and hatred, 
distrust and envy, and all of the other 
low and degrading thoughts and emo- 
tions; drive them defeated from the 
field so that love can rule there alone 
and unchallenged. If you achieve this 
victory in your own heart, it is achieved 
likewise on that larger field, the plane- 
tary field of action. Go, therefore, and 
lift on high the banner of service to 
humanity. May the warmth of the fire 
of love fill your hearts and cleanse 
them and purify them and strengthen 
them to fight to a glorious victory! 


V 


A SERVICE ENDED 


Art in its message is not circumscribed by houndaries, nor by human differences 


of thought. It flows on the creative current, from the one source, to any part of the 
world where the pilgrim serving as the human channel transmutes its subtle urges 
into objective reality. Nicholas Konstantin Roerich was such a pilgrim. He succeeded 
so well that the Roerich Museum of New York City was built for display of his 
paintings and his collections. Our readers have read recent accounts of his transition; 
however, the following few words quoted from a clipping of the Honolulu Siar-Bulletin 
have their own additiona! significance: 


A GREAT HUMANITARIAN DIES 
By Norman S. Froox 


The recent passing of Professor Nicholas K, Roerich in India draws attention to 
the work of this great humanitarian on behalf of world peace. Professor Roerich died 
on the morning of December 13, 1947, at Kulu, in the Punjab area of India. 

He was a nationally known artist. Two thousand of his paintings hang in the 
galleries of twenty-five countries. He was also a scientist and an author of nate. One 


The : of those working for world peace, Professor Roerich's outstanding achievement is the 
Rosicrucian Pact and Banner of Peace committee, which bears his name. 

Digest This banner of world peace has been adapted as a principle by many different 
March nations of the world. 
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BENEFACTOR OF HUMANITY 


In Einsiedeln. Switzerland. the birthplace of Paracelsus. renowned physician, Rosicrucian and alchemist, 
this monument has been erected, in recent years, as a much belated commemoration of his great achieve- 


ments, This statue depicts that his researches and practices resulted in the alleviating of suffering among 


the young and the old. 

The inscription reads in part. "In memory of the physician, scientist and philosopher, renewer of medi- 
cine. father of chemotherapy. advancer of biology and surgery. savior of the mentally disturbed, pranouncer of 
medical ethics, original thinker and humhle Christian, friend of the poor." 

(AMORC Photo) 


PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 
at the 
ROSE-CROIX UNIVERSITY 


ws your youth a disappointment? Did circum- 
stances and necessity deprive you of completing 
your education? Have the years shown that regard- 
less of your early training there are things you should 
have learned—facts that would make life more under- 
standable and enjoyable now? Opportunity is not 
last to you—it knocks again at the gates of the Rose- 
Croix University. Satisfy that longing to delve into 
the mysteries of science—to work in fully equipped 
laboratories. Sit in modern classrooms, participate in 
discussions concerning the great philosophical truths 
of the ages. Listen to competent Rosicrucian instruc- 
tors—simply and fascinatingly answer those questions 
that have long puzzled and intrigued you. 


Fun and Facts 


Go to school again — the Rosicrucian way. No 
previous college or university training required. Re- 
turn home with reborn personal power and a confi- 
dence founded upon useful knowledge. Add one week 
to your usual two weeks’ vacation and attend this 
summer’s term of the Rose-Croix University. Good 

fellowship, splendid associations, and unforgettable 

experiences await you. Write today — at once — 
for free booklet of full particulars. Address 
Rose- Croix University, Rosicrucian Park. 
San Jose, California. 


a| 


Low 
Tuition 
$38.00 


June 21 to July 10 
(THREE WEEKS) 


THE PURPOSE OF 


THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


The Rosierucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is & nonsectarian 
fraternal budy af men and women devoted to the investigation, study and 
practical application of natural and spiritual laws. The purpose af the or- 
ganization is to enable all to live In harmony with the creative, constructive 
Cosmic forces for the atlainment of health, happiness and peace. The Order 
is internationally known as "AMORC" (an abbreviation), and the AMORC 


in America and all other lands constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian 
activities united in one body for a representation in the international fed- 
eration. The AMORC does not sell its teachings. It gives them freely to 
affiliated members together with many other benefits. For complete infor- 

Memher of mation about the benefits and advantages of Rosícrucian association write 

AEO a letter to the address below. and ask for the free book The Mastery of 

"FUDOSI Life. Address Seribe S. P. C., in care of 

(Federation Uni- 
verselles des AMORC TEMPLE 
Ordres et D m Park, San Jose. California, U.S.A. 


Societes (Cable Address: “AMORCO”) 
Initiatiques) 


Supreme Executive for ihe Turisdietion ot Narth, Central, and South America, Australasia, and Africa 


Ralph M. Lewis, F.R.C.—Imperator 


DIRECTORY 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN BRANCHES OF THE A.M.O.R.C. 


The following are the principal chartered Rosicrucian Lodges and Chapters in the United States, its 
territories and possessions. e names and addresses of other American Branches will be given upon 


written request. 


ARIZONA INDIANA 
Tucson: South Bend: 
Tucson Chapter, 195 S. 6th Ave. F. Orozco. Mas- South Bend Chapter, 207/, S. Main St. Wilbur 
ier; Mrs, Joie Wood, Sec., 428 5th St. Sessions L. Kline, Master; Irene Newsome, Sec. 1029 
ist and 3rd Fri. 8 p.m. Hudson Ave. Sessions every Sun., 7 p.m. 

e Indianapolis: 

SAUIFORNIA Indianapolis Chapter, E E. 13th St. Frank 
g , Master: A B ., 840 E 
Abdiel Chapter, Masonic Temple, 835 Locust Ave. HR E ERIT EM EE 


Lelnnd M. Skinner. Master; George M. Keith, 
E : MARYLAND 
Sec. Sessions every Fri., § p.m «Haltiuora: e 


Los Angeles :* n 
John O'Donnell Lodge, 100 W. Saratoga St. 
EE npe (EO RE uvis ee ME Walter J. Burford, Master, Tel Arbutus 114: 


Gladstone 1280. A. R. Thackaberry. 
Hose Robinson, Sec. Library open 2 p.m. to Eugene W. Spencer. Sec., 17 E. Eager St. Ses- 
10 p.m. daily. Sessions every Sun., 3 p.m sions Ist and ard Wed., 8:15 p.m. 


OAKLAND:* MASS. m N 
Oakland Lodge. 610 16th SL. Tel. HIgate 5396. — "AESACHUSETTS 
R. L. Spurrier, Master; Helen D. Pappageorge. Johannes Ketpius Lodge, 284 Marlboro St. Eve- 
Sec. Sessions Ist and 3rd Sun.. 2 p.m. Library line B. Lyle, Master: Frank E. Parlin. Sec., 46 
Room 406. open Mon. through Fri, 7:30 to 9:00 Westland Ave. Apt. 2. Sessions every Sun. and 
pm.: Mon., Wed., and Fri. afternoon, 1 to 3:30 Wed., 7:30 p.m. 


cramento: 
ement B. Le Brun Chapter, Unity Hall, Odd MICHIGAN 
ia 


Fellows Temple, 9th and K Sts. William Popper. Detroit :* 

Master: Margaret S. Irwin, Sec. Sessions 2nd Thebes Lodge. 616 W. Hancock Ave. Harry L. 
and 4th Wed., 8:00 p. m. Gubbins. Master. 6212 Westwood Ave.; Izen M. 
San Diego: Dyster, Sec.. Tel. Redford 4180. Sessions every 
San Diego Chapter, Sunset Hall, 3911 Kansas St. Tues., 8:15 p.m. 


Frances R, Six, Master, 2909 Lincoln Ave., Tel. 
‘W-0378; Mrs. Nell D. Johnson, Sec. Sessions 
lst Wed. and 2nd and 4th Thurs, 8 p.m. 


NESOTA 
nneapolls: 
Essene Chapter, Traficante Accordion School 


San Francisco :* 
Francis Bacon Lodge, 1957 Chestnut St.. Tel Aud. 41 So. 8th St. James French. Muster; Mrs 
TU-6340. Theodore Peters. Master, Tel. WE- Jessie Matson. Sec.. 1810 44th Ave, N, Sessians 
14078: Mrs. Jessie Robbins. Sec.. Tel. PR-8526. 2nd and 4th Sun.. 3 p.m. 
Sessions for all members every Mon,, p.m., " 
for review classes phone Secretary. a AROUET e 
5 Thutmose Lodge, George Washington Hotel, 600 
OT ORAUO N. Kingshighway Blvd. H. J. Turner, Jr., Mas- 
à ier; Ear row, Jr. Sec. 7 ingsbury 
Denver Chapter, 508 17th St. Room 302. J. CHf- 4 
ford Carr, Master: Miss Leslie Neely, Bec. 1275 Bid. Clayton, Mo. Sessions every Tues. & p.m. 
Lincoln, Apt. 2. Sessions every Fri., 8 p.m. NEW JERSEY 
Newark: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA H. Spencer Lewis Chapter, 29 James St. Mrs. 
Washington: Elizabeth Cornell Master; Louise M. Spatz, Sec 
Thomas Jefferson Chapter. 1322 Vermont Ave. 128 Chestnut St.. Rutherford. N. J. Sessiang 
William R. Broderick. Master: Mrs. Minnie Pearl every Mon., 8:30 p.m. 

Stough. Sec.. 2716 So. Uhle St, Arlington, Va. NEW YORK 
Sessions avery Fri., 8 p.m. Buffalo: 

FLORIDA Rama Chapter. 225 Delaware Ave. Room 9. 
Miami: Alfred E. Énglefried. Master: Carolyn A. Wood. 
Miami Chapter. Biscayne Temple. 120 N.W. 15th Sec. 23 Terrace, Buffalo. N. Y. Sessions every 
Ave. ©. Nicholas Baumgart. Master; Florence Wed.. 7:30 p.m. 

M. Francois, Sec. 2787 S.W. 38rd Ave. Sessions New York City :* 
every Sun., 8 p.m. New York City EE 250 W. Sith St. Ira H. 

ILLINOIS Patterson, Master lorence E. Grabow. e 
Chicaga:* Sessions Wed.. 8:15 p.m. and Sun., 3:00 p.m. 
Nefertiti Lodge, 2539 N. Kedzie Ave, Mrs. Hugh Library open week days and Sunday, 1 to 8 p.m. 
W. Ewing, Master: Eileen Shirey. Sec. Library Booker T. Washington Chapter, 69 W., 125th St.. 
open daily. 1 to 5 p.m. and 7-30 to 10 p.m. Room 63. Leonard J. Trommel, Master: David 
Sun. 2 to 5:30 p.m. only. Sessions for all mem- Waldron, Sec., 1449 5th Ave. Sessions every 
bers every Tues, 8 p.m. Sun., 8 p.m. 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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Cincinnati : 

Cincinnati Chapter, 204 Hazen Blag., 9th and 
Main St. Ralph Dunn, Master, 361 Thrall Ave.; 
Bertha Hil] Sec. Sessions every Fri, 7:30 p.m. 


Cleveland: 

Cleveland Chapter, 2040 E. 100th St. Wm. R. 
Morran, Master. 1281 West 104th St.; Mrs, Ger- 
trude A. Rivnak, Sec. Sessions every Tues.. 
8:15 p.m. 

Dnyton: 

Elbert Hubbard Chapter, 56 East 4th St. Miss 
Sarah B, Kelly, Master; Mrs. Katherine McPeck, 
Sec. Sessions every Wed., 8 p.m. 

Toledo: 

Michael] Faraday Chapter, Roi Davis Bidg., ard 
FI., 905 Jefferson Ave. Mrs, Eleanor Brinkman, 
Master; Phyllis L. Silverwood, Sec, Rt. 5, Box 
68, Sessions every Thurs., 8:30 p.m. 


OREGON 


Portland :* 
Portland Rose Lodge, Odd Fellows Hall, 635 N. 


TEXAS 


Dalina: 

Lone Star Chapter, Mercantile Bank Auditorium. 
Mrs. Otis Marihugh, Master, Tel. M-5723; Aileen 
Mercer, Sec., Tel. L-4244. Sessions 1st Tues. and 
Jrd Wed., 8:00 p.m. 

Fort Worth: 

Fort Worth Chapter, 512 W. 4th St. Ida B. Holi- 
baugh, Master, 3700 Gordon Ave.; Marjorie P. 
Doty, Sec. Sessions every Fri., 8 p.m. 

Houston: 

Houston Chapter, Y. W. C. A. Center, 506 San 
Jacinto St, Martin M. Burke, Master: Mrs. Win- 
nle H. Davis, Sec, 819 Yorkshire St. Sessions 
every Fri., 7:30 p.m. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City: 

Salt Lake Cur Chapter, I.0.0.F, Bldg.. 41 Post 
Office Place. Stanley F. Leonard, Master; Doug- 
las Burgess, Sec.. 866 8. 8th, W. Sessions every 
Thurs.. 8:15 p.m. Library open daily except 


Sun., 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle:* 


Killingsworth Court. Ollie F. Fuller, Master: 
Floyd K. Riley, Sec., 1711 S.W. 19th Ave. Ses- 
sions every Wed.. 8 p.m. 


DUNNSYENANIA Michael Maler Lodge, Wintonia Hotel, 1431 Minor. 
Philadelphia:* Marjorie B. Umbenhour, Master, Tel. MI-1467: 
speso Franklin Lodge, 1303 Girard Ave. G. E. M. Shanafelt, Sec. Sessions every Mon., 
L. J. Jalbert, Master; Edna M, Jalbert, Sec., 8 p.m. Library open Mon. through Sat., 1-4 p.m. 
2108 S. Broad St. Sessions every Sun., 7:80 p m. Ü 
Temple and Library open Tues. Fri, 2-4 p.m. WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee : 


Pittshurgh:* 

The First Pennsylvania Lodge. 615 W. Diamond Karnak Chapter, 8491 W. Lisbon Ave., Room 8. 
St, North Side. John M. O'Guin, Master; Amelia Fred C. Bond, Master; Marilyn Buben, Sec 
Sesslons every Mon., 8:15 p.m. 


M. Komarec, Sec. Meetings Wed. and Sun., 8 p.m. 


Principal Canadian Branches and Foreign Jurisdictions 


The addresses of other fore!gn Grand Lodges, or the names and addresses of thelr representatives, will 
be given upon request. 


aan Al BXdke AMORC Grand Lodge of 
uenon Aires: ran: odge of Great Britain. 
Buenos Alres Chapter, Casilla Correo No. 3763 maymud Andrea, F.R.C. far Master, 34 SBA 
Sr. Manuel Monteagudo, Master; Sr. C. Blanchet, water Ave., Westbury Park, Bristol 6 
Sec., Calle Camarones 4587, Sessions every Sat London: 


London Chapter, Richard J. Lake, See., 3i , 
brook Rise, Ilford, Essex. e, See., 38 Cran 


FRANCE 

Mile. Jeanne Guesdon, Sec., 56 Rue Gambetta, 

Villeneuve Sainte Georges (Seine & Oi p 5 
HOLLAND 

K Amsterdam ii Orde. G: ic 
, Kerr, e Rozekrulsers Orde. Groot-Lodge der Neder- 

Master: Olive Orpah Cox, Sec. 179 Rathmines landen. J. Coops, Gr. Master, Hunzestraat 141, 

Rd., Hawthorn, 3, Vic., Aust. ITALY 
CANADA Rome: 


Montreal, P. a Italian Grand Lodge of AMORC, Dunstano Can 
Mount Royal Chapter, The Lodge Room, Victoria di F 
Hall Westmount. Prank A. Elli, Master; Alf CDI Eio LACT, SS T Eea ERE 


6 p.m. and every Wed., 9 p.m. 
AUSTRALIA 

Sydney, N. S. W.: 
8 Cup Chapter, I. O. O. F, Bldg., 100 Clarence 
st. 13a Challis House, Martin's Pince. Jacobus 
Van Boss, Master; Mrs. Florence Goodman, Sec. 
opn Tues. to Fri., 1 to 3 p.m. 
Melbourne, Victor 
Melbourne Chapter. 25 Russel! St. S. T 


MEXICO 
EER ED EUG St. Sessions Ist and uetzajcoat] Lodge. Calle de Colombia 24, Mexico 
y T. el Alonso Esparza, Master; Sr. Bernar 
Toronto, Ontario: Lira M., Sec., Londres 8, Bis, Mexico. D.F. E 


"Toronto Chapter. 933 Davenport Rd. Marven Bow- 
man, Master: Jean W. Campbell. Sec., 94 High- NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
bourne Road. Sessions ist and ard Thurs., 8:15 Mrs. M. C. Zeydel, Gr. Master-General, Djangl 
pm CHEHSGSEEE 47, Semarang, Java, Netherlands East Indies, 

ancouver, ritis alum aw 

Vancouver Lodge. #78 Hornby St A Munroe rA D 
MacLean, aster: isa argare' amberlain, s 3 
Sec. 817 Nelson St., Tel, PA-9078. Sessions every Spese Mee Cep p 
e T ene Bis E E ia dE uu can Lane: C. A. Troup,’ Sec. Sessions “every 
Victoria Lodge, 125 Courtney St. Thomas Ful- Capen QURE 

. i R. D ^ t. 

thorn. Manten: m GIDROD IU Sec: a2. IL entree Polish Grand Lodge of AMORC. Wursaw, Poland. 


Windsor, Ontario: 
Windsor Chapter, 808 Marlon Ave. Matt Mathi- SOUTH AFRICA 
Pretorin, Transvaal 


son, Master; Mrs. Stella Kucy, Sec., Tel. 4-4532. 
Pretoria Chapter. J. C. Hunter, Master; E, E. F 


Sessions every Wed., 8:15 p.m. 
Winnipeg. Manitoh: Prins, Sec., 61 Villa St., Sunnyside, Pretoria. 
ter, 122a Phoenlx Block. SWEDEN 


Charles Dana Dean Ch; 5 
BUD Sub CA CUGRE LIS Grand Lodge "Rosenkorset." Anton Svanlund, 


FER p C Wed.. 7:45 
BÜ Arno ve. Sessions every ed., 7:45 p.m. F.R.C., Gr. Master, Vaster, t 
R.C., Gr. 3 gatan B5. Malmo: Inez 
SORSAT Akesson, Grand Lodge Sec 


DENMARK AN 

Capenhage! 

The AMORC Grand Lodge of Denmark and Nor- SWITZERLAND 

wav. Arthur Sundstrup, Grand Master: Carli AMORC Grand Lodge, 21 Ave. Dapples, Lau- 

Andersen, S.R.C., Gr. Sec., Manogade 13, Strand. sanne. Dr. Ed. Bertbolet, F.R.C., Gr. Master. 11 
Ave. General Guisan, Lausanne: Pierre Genillard, 
Gr. Sec., 2 Chemin des Allinges, Lausanne. 


* (Initlations are performed.) 


Latin-American Division 
Armando Font De La Jara, F.R.C., Deputy Grand Master 
Direct inquiries regarding this division to the Latin-American Division, Rosicrucian Park. San Jose, 
Callfornia, U.S.A. 
JUNIOR ORDER OF TORCII BEARERS 
A children's organization sponsored by the AMORC. 


For complete information as to its alms and benefits, address Secretary General, Junior Order. Rosi- 
crueian Park, San Jose, California. 
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